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The Cummins Leadership 


By THomas JAMEs Bray* 


Tue Iowa REBELLION 

The background of the man who became the leader 
in the struggle to regain Iowa’s lost political freedom 
and who was powerful enough to overthrow its marvel- 
ously fortified abductors, is interesting. 

Albert B. Cummins was born amid humble surround- 
ings near the village of Carmichaels, Pennsylvania, in 
the year 1850. His scholastic attainments were derived 
from attending an academy and a small college in his 
native state. At the age of nineteen he came to Elkader 
in northeastern Iowa. For one year he was employed 
in the office of the county recorder of Clayton county. 
Then he took up his residence at scenic McGregor, in 
the same county, where he worked as clerk and mes- 
senger in the office of the United States Express Com- 
pany for another year. The next year he spent in the 

*Mr. Bray, the attorney and long-time resident of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, has been active for many years in political circles. He 
has written a book shortly to be published, entitled “Iowa’s 
Rebirth of Freedom.” In this he traces, with the discerning 
accuracy of a participant in the Progressive Republican move- 
ment during the colorful era at the turn of the century, the 
rescue of the party from control by selfish corporate dictators. 
With painstaking artistry, he portrays the individual as well 


as the collective characteristics of a large group of Iowans, the 
motives and influences that guided them, as well as their 
political alignment. 

The value of the work is two-fold—first, as an authoritative 
historical treatise, and second, in its factual analysis of indi- 
viduals active in that era. A condensed portion of Mr. Bray’s 
vivid and revealing narrative comprising the accompanying ar- 
ticle relates most particularly to Albert B. Cummins, who 
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state of Indiana working as a civil engineer for railroad 
corporations. At the end of that year, and when he had 
attained the age of twenty-two years, he entered the 
employment of a firm of lawyers in Chicago, and pur- 
sued the study of law for three years. He was admit- 
ted to the bar of the state of Illinois in 1875, and prac- 
tised law in Chicago for three years. In January, 1878, 
he removed to Des Moines, which city continued to be 
his abode until July 30, 1926, when he entered eternal 
life. 


He might have spent his life as a civil engineer and 
achieved distinction in that profession. But something 
turned him in a different direction. Nature generously 
endowed him with rare and unusual talents which he 
utilized in a field of labor where they afforded him the 
greatest advantage. He was created to be an illustrious 
lawyer, and such he became with striking rapidity. 
Speedily he won the title of Iowa’s foremost lawyer 
and one of the nation’s very best. Few men anywhere 
ever attained the pinnacle of legal accomplishment oc- 
cupied by him. 

Cummins’ great ability as a counselor and advocate 
was fully matched by the quality of his integrity. He 
was an ethical lawyer and the very personification of 


served Iowa with ability and distinction as governor and 
United States senator. His vigorous leadership contributed in 
large part to the success of the Progressive movement and 
the obtaining of salutary legislation correcting many evils pre- 
viously suffered by citizens of this state. Jonathon P. Dol- 
liver’s late but valuable assistance after entering the Pro- 
gressive ranks is credited as timely, particularly in respect 
to his joining in the assault in congress upon the citadels of 
special privilege by the “insurgent” senate leaders from the 
Middle West. 

This recital now comes to largely a new generation of 
readers not privileged to have known many of the partici- 
pants in that important epoch in Iowa history. And, had Mr. 
Bray not set himself to the task of recalling the incidents of 
the Cummins era in Iowa affairs, the story with all its sig- 
nificant implications could have been lost. It might later have 
been written by some individual not acquainted with the 
strong Cummins personality or familiar with what took place 
and the consequence to Iowans of the successful struggle for 
restoration of political freedom in the state accomplished 
through his leadership and of those in his councils. Thus we 
would have been deprived of much of the force and accuracy 
characterizing its fortunate present presentation.—Editor. 
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honesty and square dealing. His work was absolutely 
good; his promise was always kept. So in him there 
was present that grand combination of rare ability, un- 
failing uprightness and vigorous industry. And _ also, 
in and about him, there was always present that degree 
of humility which is a definite manifestation of great- 
ness. 

He had a way that inspired and retained one’s confi- 
dence. He possessed a ready command of language and 
the forensic power to use it persuasively. Attractive 
in personality, scholarly, magnetic and convincing, he 
was not only a top-notch lawyer and polished orator, 
but he had administrative and executive ability of a 
high order. To express it tersely, he had everything 
that was needed to constitute him a magnificent leader. 

His family life was in keeping with his professional 
standing. In 1874 he married Ida L. Gallery, daughter 
of James and Eliza Gallery, of Eaton Rapids, Michigan. 
She departed this life in Washington, D. C. in 1918. 
One child resulted from this union, a daughter, who be- 
came the wife of Hollis Rawson of Des Moines. Mrs. 
Cummins was an attractive, delightful woman, and a 
helpful wife to her illustrious husband. 

During his years of active practice of law, Cummins 
participated in the trial of many important cases. He 
represented corporations, including railroads, and insur- 
ance companies, as well as myriads of private clients. 
They all had the benefit of his splendid services, but 
none of them ever acquired ownership of him. 

Vicious PRACTICES OF MONOPLIES 

No one was more familiar with the vicious methods 
employed by monopolies to stifle competition and plunder 
the people than he. The crusading spirit against mo- 
nopoly and injustice was not a sudden impulse with 
him, for one phase of monopolistic oppression had come 
sharply to his attention in the earlier years of his law 
practice. 

One of the larger problems confronting the agricul- 
tural industry in Iowa when the land in its unfenced 
natural state and being transformed into farms was 
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the scarcity of fencing material. In due time barb wire 
was invented, and its production was looked upon as a 
solution of the difficulty. A patent, known as the Glid- 
den patent, was issued to the inventor, and a corpora- 
tion in the state of Illinois obtained the patent and en- 
gaged in the manufacture of the wire on a large scale. 
There was a ready market for millions of tons of the 
product. It was attractive business and numerous fac- 
tories were equipped to manufacture and sell the wire, 
only to be taken over or exterminated for patent in- 
fringement by the company holding the patent, which 
claimed that its patent included the general plan of 
putting barbs on the wire instead of one method of 
placing the barbs. 

When production of this new and needed fencing 
material was centered in one company, and competi- 
tion had disappeared, the price of barb wire per pound 
quickly ascended to dizzy heights. Here was mo- 
nopoly arranged in all its glory, plundering the farmers 
who had to have the wire, and doing it in a perfectly 
legal way, because the lawmakers believed what was 
good for monopolies was good for all the people. 

The oppression of this monopoly was so terrific that 
antagonism could not be suppressed. A number of Iowa 
farmers and business men organized a _ corporation 
called Farmers Alliance to fight this monopoly. A 
small factory was set up in Des Moines, and there wire 
was being barbed by a somewhat crude hand system. 
Quickly what was deliberately invited happened. The 
monopoly instituted suit in a federal court to enjoin 
the farmers from making any kind of barb wire. Cum- 
mins was appealed to for legal aid in defending this suit, 
and he agreed to undertake the task, although he was 
unfamiliar with patent law. (Patent law is a special 
branch of the law practised exclusively by specialists 
in that field, and not by general practitioners.) 

In preparation for the trial of that case he showed 
up at the little factory one morning in overalls and 
blouse, and told the manager that he desired to know 
all about the making of barb wire. He spent many 
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hours in the factory, working like any hired employee. 
He thus acquired the knowledge that was necessary for 
him to use at the trial of the case. 

When the case came to trial-in Kansas City, Cum- 
mins was faced with a battery of able lawyers well 
versed in patent law, but not one of them had ever 
placed a barb on a piece of wire. Cummins won the 
case. He disabled the barb wire monopoly. Competi- 
tion was restored, and the selling price of barb wire 
receded to about a third of the monopoly charge. That 
victory was worth millions to middlewestern farmers. 

When the litigation was over, one of the executives 
of the defeated monopoly contacted Cummins and of- 
fered employment to him at a high salary. Cummins 
said to him, “No, I prefer to wear my own hat.” He 
never did wear any one else’s hat. And, during the 
period of his public service, he enabled great numbers 
of men in high places to exchange some one else’s hats, 
which they were wearing, for their own hats. 

It was a high privilege to know and be associated 
with Albert B. Cummins, and it was fortunate for the 
masses of humanity that such a leader was available 
to them. One of his intimate friends defined him as 
“A man of Action, Courage, Conscience and Great Abil- 
ity.” 

SoucHuTt ONLY THE SENATORSHIP 

Albert B. Cummins had no desire to hold any poli- 
tical office other than that of United States senator. 
After his failure to be elected to that office in 1900, he 
was willing to and did remain the leader of the Pro- 
gressive forces, and he generously lent his talents to a 
strengthening of the organizational structure. This 
was to be accomplished by exerting more and more 
effort to elect Progressives to fill the state offices, as leg- 
islators, and as members of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee, and to procure the enactment of anti- 
railroad pass, primary election, delegate proxy aboli- 
tion, and other reform laws. Also an important part 
of the program was the expansion of knowledge of cau- 
cus and convention procedure, for it was necessary to 
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have a larger number of voters equipped with the abil- 
ity to establish majority rule at the precinct meetings 
and county conventions and prevent minorities from 
stealing convention delegates. 

Cummins was willing to give everything he had in 
the way of oratory and industry to the promotion of 
the cause, but he wanted no office. All of his close 
friends knew what his attitude was concerning office 
holding for himself. They respected his disinclination 
to “run for office,” but they felt that it was imperative 
that he become a candidate for governor. Consider- 
able headway had been made in building precinct or- 
ganizations. Men had learned how to operate caucuses 
in a large number of the counties outside of the Reser- 
vation, (as a large portion of southern lowa was known) 
and now and then a caucus inside the Reservation 
would go Progressive. It happened many, many times 
that the Progressives were conquered in the county con- 
ventions even though they had elected more than half 
of the assembled delegates, because between the caucus 
date and the county convention date enough of the 
delegates would be changed over by one devious way 
or another, usually by a seductive railroad pass, to give 
the Standpatters a majority in the convention. For 
this reason failure after failure had been met in obtain- 
ing control of the legislature. 

It was obvious that the difficulty in holding dele- 
gates in line would continue to be an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle until the issuance of these political rail- 
Way passes was stopped, that it could be stopped only 
by sending to the legislature a sufficient number of 
paying-for-their-own transportation members to enact 
anti-pass legislation, and by having a governor who 
would not veto the bill when passed. It was equally 
obvious that there was a slim chance of electing that 
kind of legislature and governor while the pass system 
remained in operation. 


It was the conviction of the crusaders that the only 


way to get around the pass barrier was to get the gov- 
ernor elected first and use his influence to nullify 
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enough railroad pass pressure to win majorities -in the 
two lawmaking bodies. 

As Cummins was the one man who had all the requi- 
site qualifications for the successful leadership of the 
crusade, likewise he was the one man who had the 
governorship ability that was needed. He could not 
say “No” to the men who were waging this battle for 
freedom and he reluctantly consented to undergo a 
great personal sacrifice and become a candidate for nomi- 
nation and election to an office which he had no desire 
to hold. His consent to be drafted, however, was con- 
ditioned upon his followers making the same sacrifice 
by enough of them becoming candidates for legislative 
seats to constitute a majority in the next General As- 
sembly. 

These legislative jobs were no more attractive to 
those who would be called upon to seek them than the 
job of being governor was to Cummins. The legis- 
lature then, as it is now, was overridden by lobbyists 
seeking special legislation and having the financial abil- 
ity to pay whatever price might be exacted. Men who 
would accept free railroad transportation could not be 
expected to decline other proferred gifts, and to such 
the legislative job was attractive. But to the type of 
men who were unpurchasable legislative service was 
not only unattractive but highly sacrificial... . 

RAILROAD OPPOSITION ENCOUNTERED 

The two men selected by the railroads to build and 
operate their political organization in Iowa were Jo- 
seph W. Blythe and Nathaniel M. Hubbard. They were 
remarkable men. Both of them excelled in political 
adeptness. The political machine which they put to- 
gether was not surpassed in any other state. Their ac- 
tivities were not confined within the border lines of 
this commonwealth. They were recognized through- 
out the nation as operators of unusual ability, and their 
assistance was repeatedly sought by other political mag- 
nates. 

They helped set up the organization that took over 
and controlled the Federal government. They sent to 
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the national capitol, as representatives of the state of 
Iowa, senators and congressmen in whom the monopo- 
lies could place entire confidence and many of whom 
became oustanding leaders and national figures. They 
also sent to national political conventions delegates 
who saw eye to eye with the dictators of government 
and who voted as they were directed by their masters. 
Whenever and wherever superior political skill was 
needed these two political dictators were able to fur- 
nish it, and they were called upon to do so. 

Both of these men stood well in their respective com- 
munities, were good husbands and fathers, were active 
in civic affairs, were generous in their donations to 
worthy causes, were likeable, and were well liked and 
respected by their neighbors. If one possessed greater 
qualities of leadership than the other, Blythe was that 
one, but giving him that rating constitutes no dispar- 
agement to the political ability of Hubbard. They were 
two of the greatest political strategists that ever oper- 
ated in Iowa or elsewhere... . 


The announcement that Albert B. Cummins would 
be a candidate for governor before the Republican 
state convention to be held in the summer of 1901 took 
the railroad’s political managers by surprise. They an- 
ticipated he would again seek the United States sena- 
torship by opposing Allison in 1902, but they never 
thought he could be induced to seek the governorship. 
They did not want him in that place either. His de- 
termination to seek the office was an attack upon their 
political citadel which must be repulsed. 


Immediately the battle was furiously waging. The 
dictators still-had full control of the State Central com- 
mittee, the members of which would fix the time and 
place of holding the state convention and select its 
temporary officers, as directed by their masters. The 
dictators ordered the convention to be held in Hub- 
bard’s own city of Cedar Rapids, an invulnerable Stand- 
patter stronghold. They ordered their ablest and 
most popular men to become favorite son candidates 
for governor in several counties where the Progressives 
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were known to have numerical strength. It was cus- 
tomary for counties which had a candidate for gov- 
ernor or congressman to permit him to select the dele- 
gates to the nominating convention. It was expected 
that the several candidates announced for governor 
would be accorded the right to select the delegates 
from their home counties, and that by such means 
Standpat instead of Progressive delegates would be 
sent to the state convention by those counties. The 
candidates themselves understood that they were run- 
ning for governor only for the purpose of stealing dele- 
gates away from the Progressives. 

The caucus handlers and pass distributors were de- 
signing new ways of controlling the caucuses. The sys- 
tem’s newspapers were making vicious and lying at- 
tacks on Cummins and his friends. Money was freely 
used. The campaign was bitter. Cummins went into 
action on the stump, and his speeches won delegates for 
him. After all the county conventions were held, a ma- 
jority of the delegates selected to attend the state con- 
vention were in the Cummins camp. 

During the intervening time between the county con- 
ventions and the state convention, every known trick 
and subterfuge was resorted to for the purpose of 
stealing Cummins delegates. The address of the tem- 
porary chairman of the state convention was devoted 
to the accomplishment of the same purpose, but to no 
avail. This time the line held, and when the smoke of 
battle had arisen, Cummins had the nomination for gov- 
ernor. The Progressive candidates for the legislature 
did not fare so well. Many of them failed to get nomi- 
nated by the county conventions before which they 
were candidates. 

The nomination of Cummins for governor was a bitter 
pill for the Standpatters. Believing themselves to be 
the genuine Republicans and that the Progressives were 
a bunch of fanatics attempting to wreck the party, they 
were terribly wrought up and irreconcilable. They 
could not vote for such a visionary radical. Men who 
had previously boasted that they would vote for a yel- 
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low dog if he was on the Republican ticket now noisily 
asserted that they could not vote for Cummins. Hordes 
of them voted for the Democrat candidate for gover- 
nor. The Democrats resented this intrusion, and enough 
of them voted for’ Cummins to offset the Standpatter 
defection. 

The principal reason why the Standpatters despised 
Cummins was his vandalism in advocating doing away 
with the railroad pass system. They believed he would 
do it if he had the power, and their fears were well 
grounded. 

ABLE STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Despite the Standpatter desertion from the ticket at 
the election, Cummins received enough votes to elect 
him, and he was inaugurated and became governor in 
January, 1902, for a term of two years. However, the 
Standpatters elected a majority of the members of the 
Legislature, which convened at the same time, and pre- 
vented the adoption of the reform measures desired 
and needed by the Progressive to successfully continue 
the struggle for the recovery of political freedom. 


In his 1902 inaugural address the governor said: 
“Wealth, and especially incorporate wealth, has many 
rights; but it should always be remembered that among 
them is not the right to vote. Curporations have, and 
ought to have, many privileges; but among them is not 
the privilege to sit in political conventions or occupy 
seats in legislative chambers. Corporations, as such, 
should be vigorously excluded in every form from par- 
ticipation in political affairs. Here at least the rich and 
poor, as individuals, should meet upon a plane of abso- 
lute equality. The conscience and intelligence of the 
natural man must be the sole factors in determining 
what our laws shall be and who shall execute them.” 
Thus was aptly expressed the Progressive doctrine, 
the Thomas Jefferson doctrine, the Abraham Lincoln 
doctrine, and good religion. But it was anathema to 
the Standpatters. 

Cummins was magnificent as governor. He proved 
himself to be an able administrator. The state was for- 
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tunate to have its foremost citizen in the governor’s 
chair and was enriched by the high quality of his ser- 
vices. He made a lot of changes which increased gov- 
ernment efficiency and honest administration. He 
manned the various commissions, boards and depart- 
ments having to do with state government with incor- 
ruptible men. With the assistance of Progressives ser- 
ving as the other state officers, who went into office 
with him, he succeeded in establishing values of prop- 
erty owned by railroads and the other utilities, for tax 
assessment purposes, which were fair and equitable. 
The law required such valuations to be fixed by the 
state executive council, then composed of the governor, 
secretary of state, state treasurer and state auditor. 
The railroads and other utilities had used the executive 
council to evade taxes, and they were much disgruntled 
over the loss of this valuable asset. 


The governor was unable to put into effect the major 
reforms which required legislative action. While the 
Progressives had elected a goodly number of capable 
men to both houses of the legislature, who put forth 
gigantic efforts to legislate the railroads out of politics, 
they lacked the required number of votes to pass any of 
the bills which would have broken the shackles. 

After two years of successful state administration, the 
Progressives were more resolved than ever before to 
establish their legislative program. In the hope of ac- 
complishing it through the next election, the governor 
became a candidate for renomination. Hubbard had 
been removed from politics by death in the year 1902, 
and Blythe was now sole ruler of their political empire. 
He had built up a lot of adoration for the two-term rule 
and hence was not in a very good position to oppose it. 
He deemed it unwise to take any chances on losing con- 
trol of the legislature by a division of energy in at- 
tempting to prevent the renomination of Cummins for 
a second gubernatorial term. So he issued the order 
to let the governor have a renomination without oppo- 
sition, and confine the contest to the make-up of the 
general assembly. The-strategy of this directive was 
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this: if the Standpatters brought out a candidate for 
governor, it would make the Progressives more active 
in garnering delegates at the precinct caucuses than they 
would be if no fight was being made on the governor’s 
renomination, and in such circumstances the Standpat- 
ters might lose both the governorship and control of the 
general assembly, while without such a convention con- 
test the Progressives might not be so interested in the 
caucus results and there might be a better chance to 
pick delegates who would support Standpatter candi- 
dates for the legislature at the county conventions. 


Cummins GIvEN SECOND TERM 


So Cummins was renominated for governor by the 
state convention without outward opposition by the 
Standpatters. That convention had the appearance of 
amicability, but it was a false face. The Standpatters 
were on their good behaviour that day because Blythe 
had told them to be. However, the rabid ones, and 
there were hordes of them, were resolved to scalp Cum- 
mins at the election. 

The pre-election campaign was ugly and extremely 
bitter. The vast army of leaders in the railroad organi- 
zation and their subsidized newspapers urged the gov- 
ernor’s defeat. It was the third maior scrimmage in the 
war to rescue political freedom. The governor was 
compelled to make speeches in all parts of the state, 
and this he did most effectively. He had made a record 
as governor that would bear the closest kind of scrutiny, 
and no one could point to a blemish in it. He was not 
attacked upon his official acts and conduct because he 
could not be. The burden of the onslaught was that he 
was not a Republican, that he was advocating social- 
ism, that he was a dangerous man to be at the head 
of the state, and that he was destroying the Republican 
party. Both Democrats and independent voters rallied 
to the governor’s support and accomplished his re- 
election. 

He was inaugurated governor a second time in Janu- 
ary, 1904, for a two-year term. But again he was with- 
out a majority of the members of the newly elected 
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general assembly. His followers in the law-making 
branch of the state constituted the ablest minority ever 
known in any legislature, but they did not have quite 
enough votes to overthrow the strongly entrenched 
pass system, and put into effect election and other vital 
reforms. 

During the governor’s second term the Titus amend- 
ment of the state constitution, substituting biennial for 
annual elections, became effective. That dispensed 
with an election in the year 1905, and therefore the 
terms of all state officers elected in 1903, were extended 
for an additional year, or until January, 1907. During 
that period of time all of the state boards and commis- 
sions were being administered by appointees of Gov- 
ernor Cummins. This was helpful to the Progressives. 
Complete control of the executive branch of the state 
government increased their political power and was 
heartening. Yet other situations were disheartening. 
Not only the failure to place a majority of free mem- 
bers in the general assembly but other happenings such 
as President Theodore Roosevelt’s appointment of for- 
mer governor Leslie M. Shaw as secretary of the treas- 
ury were exceedingly discomfiting. The victories 
gained were only partial ones. The railroad dynasty 
had been disabled but not yet destroyed. 

Hence the situation of the Progressives was not too 
rosy as the governor’s second term was approaching its 
end, especially in view of the fact that their undaunted 
leader felt the necessity of retiring to private life to 
make provision for the restoration of depleted financial 
resources. 

Both the Progressives and Standpatters were con- 
vineed that with Albert B. Cummins out of politics 
Blythe would quickly recapture the executive branch 
of the government and become and remain unassailable. 

NATIONAL PROGRESSIVE SENTIMENT 

Contemporaneously with the election of Albert B. 
Cummins as governor of Iowa, Theodore Roosevelt ac- 
cidentally became president of the United States. The 
growth of Progressive sentiment within the Republi- 
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can party had attracted his attention and he aligned 
himself with the movement. He was in full sympathy 
with its program, and announced his determination to 
break the monopoly stronghold, tame the railroads, 
and bring the government back to the people. His inten- 
tions were excellent, but his performance was nil. 

The members of congress in control of that law- 
making governmental branch had not been selected to 
do such things, and they balked. The president co- 
erced, but to no avail. Then he pressured by using 
what he termed a “Big Stick” without results. Then 
he urged the public to petition congress for redress, and 
this was attempted on a large scale, but without im- 
mediate success. 

The members of congress who constituted its voting 
strength were too well fortified and too thoroughly en- 
trenched in their positions to be bluffed, scared or coax- 
ed, and they would not desert their benefactors. The 
president fumed and stewed, but made no impression 
on the recalcitrants. He did, however, become the re- 
cipient of much popularity with the masses and became 
so strong that his nomination for a full four-year term 
could not be prevented without utter destruction of the 
party. So the bosses, ex necessitate, and in expectation 
of successfully continuing their dogged resistance to 
him, permitted the convention delegates to nominate 
him. A few Progressives reached the halls of congress 
through the 1904 election, but their presence made no 
change in the monopoly control of either senate or 
house. 

At the opening of the congress in 1905, a bill re- 
quested by the president and afterwards known as the 
Roosevelt bill, was introduced to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act by clothing the commission with ade- 
quate power to regulate railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce, fix fair and reasonable rates, and terminate 
freight rebates and discriminations. The bill was re- 
spectfully consigned to its supposed deathbed in a com- 
mittee room. The president was still wielding his “Big 
Stick” but he was not able to swat a single railroad pass. 
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In great despair he again appealed to the public for help, 
and in response to that appeal an organization was 
formed to persuade congress to resurrect and pass that 
bill. 


SENATORS BY DrrEcT VOTE 


When railroads began absorbing government, the 
champions of political freedom inaugurated a move- 
ment to amend the federal constitution so as to permit 
the election of U. S. senators by direct voting. Gover- 
nor Cummins was the foremost promoter of this reform. 
In 1906, he called and organized an interstate confer- 
ence to put pressure into the movement. The confer- 
ence was largely attended and furnished the requisite 
impetus. At the conclusion of the meeting the gover- 
nor was quoted as saying: 

I believe we are a long step nearer the election of senators 
by direct vote than we were before the interstate convention 
was held. In so saying, I assume the obvious truth that a 
large majority of the people of the United States favor the 
change. It must be manifest to the most conservative mind 
that the selection of legislators should be removed as far as 
possible from the influence of interests strong in wealth and 
powerful in combination, which must be restricted, con- 
trolled and regulated by law; and while the people in their 
primary capacity are not infallible, they constitute the safest 
tribunal that can be devised, when they act individually and 
directly. 

A few years later an amendment to the Federal con- 
stitution was adopted changing the method of selecting 
United States senators from election by state legisla- 
tures to direct election by the voters. 

This activity of the governor did not win the friend- 
ship of the Standpatters. They termed it more social- 
ism, and they despised it. They wanted Blythe to con- 
tinue selecting the senators from Iowa. They had im- 
plicit confidence in his judgment and undying grati- 
tude for his generosity. ... 


THE PROGRESSIVE CRISIS 


As Cummins was approaching the end of his fourth 
year in the governor’s office, he decided that he would 
not again seek or accept public office, but would return 
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to the practice of law at the expiration of the term he 
was then serving. By that time, he would have spent 
five years as the state’s chief executive... . 

In view of the unsuccessful efforts to elect enough 
members of the General Assembly to insure interrup- 
tion of the distribution of political railroad passes, the 
governor was convinced that any further activities in 
the direction of the United States senate would be fu- 
tile. Before the governor announced his determination 
to retire from office-holding politics, his active followers 
had been advocating a third gubernatorial term for him, 
without consulting him about it. The mere mention 
of a third term was desperation for the Standpatters, 
and the news that the governor had disapproved it was 
belated cause for Standpat hilarity... . 


Turmp Term CaAnpmpacy A NECESSITY 


There was no other man as well qualified as Cum- 
mins to lead the Progressive warriors to victory. To 
continue this struggle without his leadership was un- 
thinkable and the Progressives were not willing to aban- 
don the idea of making him the servant of all the people 
by sending him to the United States senate. Allison 
was well-advanced in years, was beginning to show 
signs of feebleness, and his current senatorial term 
would expire at the end of 1908. 

If Cummins would accept a nomination and election 
for a third term as governor, there was now a better 
chance than ever before to elect a legislature that would 
cooperate with him by outlawing the political railroad 
passes and replacing the disgraceful caucus system 
with a primary election law, and he would be sure to 
obtain in 1908 the nomination for senator to succeed 
Allison. . 

All of these things persuaded the governor’s friends 
and active supporters that the war was not lost but 
could be worn by one more well-fought battle, pro- 
vided, of course, Cummins would stay with the gover- 
norship another term and lead the attack... . The next 
important step in the Progressive freedom campaign 
was the retention of its irreplaceable leader. . . . 
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Cummins’ supporters were the type of men who get 
things done. It was their sincere conviction that Cum- 
mins was then so strong politically that his re-election 
as governor would be sure to give the Progressives a 
majority in both houses of the legislature, and produce 
the needed reforms which were obtainable only 
through legislative action. One by one and in groups 
they presented the matter to the governor. ... Finally, 
the announcement was made that he would be a can- 
didate for the gubernatorial nomination before the Re- 
publican state convention to be held in the summer of 
1906. 

CHOOSING THE OpposinGc CANDIDATE 


The earlier announcement that Cummins would not 
consider a third term nomination for governor had con- 
vinced Blythe and his Standpat followers that their 
troubles were over, and they anticipated that no diffi- 
culty would be met in retaking the executive branch 
of the state government with Cummins out of the pic- 
ture. <A slate of candidates for the statehouse jobs 
was made up, but not yet published. When the news 
was flashed that Governor Cummins had been per- 
suaded to stand for re-election on a platform demand- 
ing primary elections, a nationwide Standpatter panic 
ensued. All the leaders were jittery; the pass holders 
were frantic; the editors of the enslaved newspapers 
were horrified over the suggestion of a third term.... 

The slate of candidates for the offices of state was 
junked. The favorite-son candidate trick was discarded. 
This time there would be only one candidate put up to 
oppose the renomination of the governor. It was com- 
pulsory that the candidate should have unusual quali- 
fications. He must have a record free from blemishes. 
he must have ability as an orator; he must appear to be 
free from monopoly taint; and he must, if possible, 
come from territory where Cummins had the greatest 


strength. 
The Cummins candidacy quickly became a national 
threat to monopoly complacency. ... The national poli- 


tical headquarters of the railroads was established in 
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Chicago, and was directed by a man named J. S. Run- 
nells, a former citizen of Iowa. Even Blythe, who 
needed no political mentor, took orders from Runnells, 
who was then at the head of the Pullman Company, a 
sort of railroad overlord. These conferences on choos- 
ing a governor for the people of Iowa were held in Run- 
nells’ office. 

At the first meeting of the conferees, the names of all 
possible prospects were eliminated except that of 
George D. Perkins. He resided at Sioux City, in the 
11th Congressional District. His location was perfect. 
He was editor of the Sioux City Journal, a strong news- 
paper with a wide circulation, and one of the principal 
mouth-pieces of railroad politics. That was excellent. 
He had represented his district in congress before the 
Progressives learned how to conduct precinct caucuses 
in that district. As a congressman he was a depend- 
able ally of Blythe and Hubbard, and he was still fond 
of Blythe. That was essential. He had made many po- 
litical speeches and was rated as one of the better stump 
speakers. Forensic ability was indispensible. There 
remained one very necessary qualification, which was 
“How well would he run?” As an aid in determining 
this qualification, it was determined that soundings 
should be made. Accordingly, the railroads hired a for- 
mer Sioux City newspaper reporter to make a tour of 
Iowa to find out how Perkins stood. This was done, and 
the report was favorable. 


Then Perkins was summoned by Blythe to meet him 
at Runnells’ office in Chicago, and he went. There he 
was interrogated by Runnells and Blythe and his ex- 
amination brought out an abiding hatred of Cummins. 
That was splendid. His selection as the opposing guber- 
natorial candidate was then and there solemnly agreed 
to. Senator Allison happened to drop in on the meet- 
ing and he added his sanction. It was decided that 
Perkins could win by not too much stressing opposition 
to the reforms that had been demanded. In fact, it 
would be good campaign tactics for him to give lip sup- 
port to the whole Progressive program in a modified 
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form. It would not estrange the Standpatters because 
it would all be explained to them, and it might attract 
the support of Progressives opposed to a third term. 

The grand scheme was to have the home city friends 
of Perkins propose him as a harmony candidate who 
would unite the factions of the Republican party, and 
thereby disassociate him from all railroad influence 
and make it appear that he was being drafted as a can- 
didate for governor by both former Standpatters and 
former Progressives. In due time the announcement 
was made in the Sioux City Journal that its editor had 
been induced to become a candidate for governor by 
friends and neighbors who recognized his peculiar fit- 
ness to efficiently perform the duties of that high office. 
The scheme was a plausible one, but it did not click. 
The mask was quickly torn from Perkins’ face, and he 
was correctly branded as Blythe’s candidate for gov- 
ernor to perpetuate railroad government. 


UnusuaL CamMpaicn METHODS 


Now began the greatest political battle ever fought 
in Iowa or elsewhere. Every known implement of 
such warfare was used—money, newspapers, oratory, 
trickery, misrepresentation, alcohol and free railroad 
transportation. Passes were as thick as flies in midsum- 
mer. Political stooges roamed over the state, disburs- 
ing money, peddling whiskey, circulating falsehoods, 
cajoling voters and laying groundwork for capturing 
the precinct caucuses. 

Newspapers and handbills vilifying Cummins and 
falsely accusing him of having committed high crimes 
and with all sorts of corruption, were distributed through 
the mail and by hand from house to house day in and 
day out. Also, the active supporters of the governor 
were viciously attacked. . . . The speaking campaign 
against Cummins was of the same type as the news- 
paper disparagement, and was carried on extensively 
by numbers of railroad orators. 

The precinct caucuses were replete with strife and 
discord, and often were attended by more voters than 
resided in voting precincts. Wandering bands of illegal 
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voters traveled from caucus to caucus, forced their way 
into the meeting places and sometimes were able to 
vote not only once but several times at the same caucus. 
No act was too reprehensible to be employed by the 
Blythe associates at these caucuses... . 

Fortunately for the Progressives, many of them had 
become familiar with caucus ways during the preced- 
ing years of the struggle to unhorse the railroads, poli- 
tically, and quite frequently they overmatched the 
Standpatters in the pursuit of county convention dele- 
gates. Their great handicap was in not having any- 
thing to overcome the free passes which were offered 
to the delegates as soon as they were named. 

Also, Progressives had mastered county convention 
tactics, where minorities had often prevailed through 
the craftiness of their leadership, and in this campaign 
they succeeded in choosing Cummins delegates to the 
state convention wherever they had a majority of the 
delegates in the county convention. So, all the way up 
from the precinct caucuses to the state convention there 
was war aplenty and the number of casualties was 
great. 

ADVANTAGE WirTH PERKINS 


Perkins had the advantage of more support from 
newspapers than Cummins had, of the expenditure of 
an inexhaustible supply of money in his behalf, of the 
activity of more experienced politicians, and of the tre- 
mendous influence of free railroad passes upon the poli- 
tical thinking of men. 

On the other hand, Cummins was in every way 
superior to his adversary. Not only was he more ef- 
fective as an orator, but he had something worthwhile 
to talk about. He was the champion of political free- 
dom and liberty. He was a crusader in pursuit of the 
recovery of the lost right of self-government. He was 
unselfishly devoting his great talents to the establish- 
ment of reforms which would bring the government 
back to the people and make it possible for them to 
keep it. His cause was eloquently presented. His logic 
was unanswerable. Wherever he spoke, capacity 
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audiences greeted him and were convinced by his argu- 
ments. But he was fighting an organization of un- 
limited resources of money, well-trained men and all 
the sinews of political warfare, an organization en- 
trenched in the government and using the government 
to perpetuate itself and willing to resort to and employ 
the foulest methods known to warfare. 

Perkins had abandoned the idea of pretending to be 
a pseudo-Progressive. He had no program to offer ex- 
cept the unwisdom of a third term. The burden of his 
talk was vituperation. His speaking campaign was not 
helpful to him, except to hold in line and kindle the 
enthusiasm of pass holders and re-intensify their bitter 
hatred of Governor Cummins. 

Cummins LED IN DELEGATES 


In spite of their great handicap, the Progressives were 
ahead of the Standpatters in state convention delegates 
after most of the county conventions had been held. In 
an effort to wipe out this lead and acquire control of 
the nominating convention, the resourceful Mr. Blythe 
resorted to the strategy of selecting fake contested dele- 
gations in a number of counties where conventions had 
not been held, among which were Dallas, Audubon, 
Scott, Carroll, Wapello and Jasper. 

Such contests would be decided in the first instance 
by the members of the state convention credentials 
committee and finally by the convention itself, and no 
contested delegate would be permitted to vote until 
the contest was determined. By thus preventing regu- 
larly elected Progressive delegates from voting before 
the fake contests were determined, the Standpatters might 
be able to elect a majority of the Credentials, Perma- 
nent Organization and Resolutions committees, in which 
event it might further be possible for them to have the 
contests decided in their favor and steal the convention. 

It was a bold adventure, grounded in desperation, but 
its appeal would be irresistible. The loss of free rail- 
road transportation would be a dire calamity, and any 
kind of a preventive measure, no matter how unscrupu- 
lous, was considered legitimate. Political freedom had 
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been in the discard for so long that it was entirely out 
of date. The folks who were trying to bring it back 
were undesirable citizens striving to rob the pass- 
holders, and therefore it was perfectly right to steal 
their convention seats. At any rate, there was no law 
prohibiting such vandalism. 

Consequently, when the direction came from head- 
quarters to elect contesting delegates in the counties 
where the Progressives were in the majority, every 
freerider, otherwise honest, wholeheartedly sanctioned 
it without a pang of remorse. So, during the remain- 
ing days of the pre-convention campaign hostility was 
intensified, and no act, however disreputable, was left 
uncommitted that it might save the passes from destruc- 
tion. 

TRUMPED-UP FAKE CONTESTS 


The plan to have minority delegates in county con- 
ventions meet separately from the majority delegates 
and name Standpat delegates to attend the state con- 
vention to usurp the seats and prevent the voting by the 
regularly selected Progressive delegates was seized upon 
with the greatest enthusiasm and avidity. Of course, 
it was wholly indefensible and shockingly disgraceful, 
but it was prosecuted nevertheless. In each of the 
counties above named the groundwork was laid for these 
fake contests. The Standpatters were organized to pro- 
mote them. They were thoroughly indoctrinated with 
the strategy. They were assisted by manpower, money, 
liquor and newspaper publicity. The activity was 
about the same in all of the counties where the plan 
was employed.... 

The Progressives had fairly won the state convention, 
and were ready to defend their rights by whatever kind, 
and quantity of force might be required to do so. ; 
This leaked to some of the Standpatters, including the 
nominees for congress, and they were greatly disturbed 
over the outlook. Many of the delegates arrived in 
Des Moines three days in advance of the convention 
date. Several of the congressional candidates, in an 
effort to pour oil on the troubled waters and keep the 
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party intact, to make possible their continuance in of- 
fice, hit upon the novel device of having the State Cen- 
tral committee investigate the merits of the contests. 
The committee agreed, and the contesting delegates 
were summoned to appear before the committee, one 
county at a time, and present evidence justifying their 
contentions. They all appeared except the contestants 
from Scott and Carroll counties. 

The State Central committee listened to the contest- 
ants from Audubon, Dallas, Jasper and Wapello counties 
for two days and one night without accomplishing more 
than to subdue the Scott and Carroll county contestants. 

Fortunately for the Progressives, they had a ma- 
jority of the uncontested delegates in the state con- 
vention, due to the fact that they had carried some 
county conventions held during the latter part of the 
campaign, where the Standpatters felt so sure of select- 
ing the delegates that they failed to arrange for fake 
contests until it was too late to do so. Fortunately, too, 
the uncontested Progressive delegates were so located 
geographically as to probably give the Progressive 
caucus control in a majority of the eleven congressional 
districts, now reduced to eight districts. 

PROGRESSIVES CONTROLLED CAUCUSES 


Then as now, delegate caucuses were held, on the 
morning of the convention, for each congressional dis- 
trict, composed of uncontested state convention dele- 
gates from that district. Each of the district caucuses 
selected a member of the State Central committee for 
the ensuing biennium, and a member of each of the fol- 
lowing convention committees: Credentials, Permanent 
Organization and Resolutions. 

When these district caucuses adjourned, the Pro- 
gressives had six of the eleven members of these three 
committees This was bitter medicine for the Stand- 
patters, but they would not give up. Their chief strate- 
gist Blythe, never publicly displayed, was on the job 
directing operations from his private headquarters. 
The Standpatters were confident he would yet discover 
some way to get control of the convention. 
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Notwithstanding the pleading of the placating con- 
gressmen, the contesting delegates from Audubon, 
Dallas, Jasper and Wapello counties appeared before 
the Credentials committee and insisted that the Stand- 
pat members of the committee present a minority re- 
port to the convention, seating them. The fake char- 
acter of their contests was so overwhelmingly estab- 
lished that the five Standpat members of the commit- 
tee could not go along with that proposition. They 
merely recorded their dissent from the majority report 
seating the Cummins delegates. 


Concerning these contests, the Des Moines Register 
and Leader in its issue of August 2, 1906, stated: 


To the surprise of the committee the Scott county Perkins 
outfit did not have the nerve to present their contest. Nor 
was Carroll represented, so hard had the State Central com- 
mittee even at its factional and partisan hearing of the two 
preceding days hit this fake that it was not even suggested 
to the State Central committee. The Credentials committee 
got the facts in about three hours. It extracted all the facts 
from the persons appearing so quickly and completely and 
Chairman Healy so promptly laid bare the fake character of 
a lot of the contests that the Standpatters had nothing to do 
but to acknowledge that they were impossible of support. In 
Jasper county the examination of Henry Siwold (one of the 
contestants) disclosed the fact that the organization of the 
Perkins convention there was irregular and without force or 
effect. The Cummins convention was regular. While the 
Standpat members of the committee made the record show 
their dissent from the majority report seating the Cummins 
delegates, yet they would make no minority report. 


CONTESTANTS DESPERATE 


The Credentials committee decision did not settle 
the contests; nor were the congressmen able to pacify 
the contestants. The fight was renewed in the conven- 
tion. When the Credentials committee report was _pre- 
sented, the lid blew off. If it was approved by the dele- 
gates eligible to vote upon it, the jig would be up for 
Blythe and Perkins and free riders on railroad trains, 
for the full membership of the lower house and half of 
the membership of the upper house of the next Gen- 
eral Assembly had been nominated at the county and 
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senatorial district conventions, and if the nominees 
were elected the Progressives would have a majority 
in the legislature for the first time since the rebellion 
started. Even so, a Standpat governor could prevent 
reform legislation by the exercise of the veto power. 
With both a Progressive legislature and a Progressive 
governor, the caucuses, proxies and railroad passes 
would be outlawed. 

The fight for a Standpat governor must be carried on. 
The situation was now more desperate than it had been 
at any time during the pre-convention campaign. The 
Standpatters realized their predicament and could not 
conceal their emotions. They were faced with certain 
defeat, but they could not give up. They hollered and 
yelled and excitedly waved their arms. They hurled 
damnatory epithets at their Progressive brothers. They 
were ferocious and infuriated. 

When the motion was made and seconded to adopt 
the report of the Credentials committee, their leaders 
demanded a roll call vote. As the secretary started to 
call the roll of the 99 counties, there was some cessation 
of clamor, but when the vote of two-thirds of the 
counties had been announced, it was evident that the 
Progressives would have the decision, and then oc- 
curred a fresh outbreak of disorder. A majority of the 
delegates voted for the adoption of the report. 


CuMMINS DELEGATIONS SEATED 


When the result of the balloting was announced and 
the contested Cummins delegates from Audubon, Car- 
roll, Dallas, Jasper, Scott and Wapello counties en- 
tered the hall and occupied their convention seats, a 
scene challenging adequate word description took place. 
The fake delegations from Jasper and Wapello counties, 
with all hope of survival gone, were in the throes of 
desperation. They had been delegates to Republican 
state conventions for many, many years, and now they 
were pitiable castaways, discredited and humiliated. If 
their vandalism had been sustained, as they were as- 
sured it would be at the time the fake contest pro- 
gram was inaugurated, they would have been glori- 
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fied heroes. Since, instead, they were rejected, they 
were suffering the ignominy of being caught in the act 
of committing a heinous offense. It was terrible and 
unbearable. Their anguish was all the greater be- 
cause they hailed from Blythe’s impregnable Reserva- 
tion, where it was almost a crime not to be a Stand- 
patter. 

The legitimate Standpat delegates displayed their 
compassion for their unfortunate rejected brothers by 
giving free reign to their tempers and making the con- 
vention auditorium a reservoir of threatened violence. 
Such misbehaviour far surpassed any previous depart- 
ure from orderly conduct ever experienced in a Repub- 
lican state convention. 

Beaten as they were, the remaining Standpat dele- 
gates maintained unabated opposition to the work of 
the convention. Everything possible was done by them 
to cause delay and inconvenience. The rancor did not 
ameliorate; the noise did not moderate. The permanent 
chairman of the convention was fully equal to the 
exigencies of the occasion and skillfully controlled the 
effort of the Standpatters to break up the convention. 

Amid the tumult, roll calls were made for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for state officers. The first roll 
call was to nominate a candidate for governor. The 
Standpatters voted for Perkins, the Progressives for 
Cummins, who won. When the chairman announced 
the result of the vote and declared Governor Cummins 
the nominee, the Standpat fury was increased. The 
customary motion to make the nomination of the win- 
ner unanimous was not made. 

On the next roll call Warren Garst, a Progressive, 
was nominated lieutenant governor. On the suc- 
ceeding roll calls Progressive candidates for the re- 
maining state offices were nominated. Still more Stand- 
pat dissatisfaction was evinced. 


STRONG REFORM PLATFORM ADOPTED 


Then came the report of the committee on Resolu- 
tions, signed by the six Progressive members, present- 
ing a platform containing planks endorsing the state 
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and national administrations, calling for the election 
of all Republicans nominated for public offices, and 
urging the enactment of primary elections, delegate 
proxy abolishment, political railroad pass suppression, 
passenger fare reduction, anti-monopoly, and other re- 
form laws, and demanding that the federal constitution 
be amended to permit the election of United States 
senators by direct vote. 

When this report was adopted, the Standpat dele- 
gates were still more infuriated. Three of their con- 
gressmen insisted on making speeches, and were given 
opportunity to do so. Their utterances were vitriolic. 
They condemned everything the convention had done. 
They denounced the nominated candidates as un-Re- 
publican and socialists. They refused to be bound 
by the new platform. They urged their followers to 
bolt the ticket. 

One of these heart-broken congressmen, in a burst of 
explosive oratory, called Progressives “rodents of re- 
form.” These ugly speeches had a temporary soothing 
effect on the rioting Standpat delegates because their 
mouthpieces had correctly expressed their own senti- 
ments. 

During this lull in the storm Governor Cummins, re- 
sponding to a chorus of calls for a speech, and mani- 
festing his usual serenity, addressed the assembled 
delegates, and in that speech he said: 

The hope that is nearest my heart is the continued 
supremacy of the Republican party. It has written the most 
brilliant pages in the annals of American history. It has done 
more for humanity than any other organization which ever 
came together for the betterment of mankind and the gov- 
ernment of society. I intend to contribute what little I can 
and to play an inadequate and humble part in assisting the 
party to write into law in the future the same sound principles 
of government for which it has stood in the past. The Repub- 
lican party stands like adamant for the wonderful and unex- 
ampled material prosperity that now blesses the American 
people, but high above everything else it has stood in the past 
and will stand in the future for the individual rights of man. 


The Republican party, under monopoly captivity, had 
become the bulwark of plunder and the protector of 
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special interests. As reconstructed by its captors, it 
had forsaken humanity. It had surrendered its custody 
of the “individual rights of man” and was the willing 
tool of those who had compelled it to betray mankind. 

The governor’s speech at the convention was the 
crowning event of a series of victories which assured 
the release of the Republican party in Iowa from its 
monopoly captors and its re-establishment as the pro- 
moter and protector of human rights. 

The Standpatters did not applaud this speech. It was 
not the expression of their political philosophy. They 
did not want the party to take the direction the gov- 
ernor had indicated it must travel. They were not mol- 
lified by the declaration of this brand of Republicanism. 
To them it was merely despicable Progressive claptrap. 
What the Progressives had done to them and were cer- 
tain to do when the legislature convened was unbear- 
able and unforgivable. 

The routing of the Standpatters was the death knell 
of party harmony. The Republican party in Iowa was 
now split into two hostile branches—the jubilant Pro- 
gressives and the bereaved Standpatters. The Stand- 
patters voted with the Progressives to adjourn the con- 
vention, but vowed to resume and continue the fight 
through the election campaign. . . 


Tue PRE-ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


The battle fought in the caucuses, county conventions 
and state convention was not concluded by the renomi- 
nation of Governor Cummins. The Progressives had 
made a clean sweep at the state convention. Every 
nominated candidate for a state office was a Progressive. 
A sufficient number of Progressives had been nomi- 
nated for assemblymen to constitute them a majority 
in both houses of the legislature to be convened the fol- 
lowing January, if elected. A majority of the members 
of the State Central committee were Progressives, and 
the election of Frank P. Woods, of Estherville, a Pro- 
gressive, as chairman of that committee, and manager 
of the election campaign, resulted. 

The Progressives now were in complete control of 
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the Republican party in Iowa, and the only way to pre- 
vent them from carrying out their reform program was 
to defeat them at the election. Both state and national 
monopoly control of government would be in jeopardy 
unless this were accomplished. 

Outraged Standpatters needed no persuasion to in- 
duce them to bolt their ticket. The rabid ones—and 
many thousands of them were that way—felt wholly 
justified in voting against the nominees on their own 
party ticket. Some of the congressmen who had pleaded 
for harmony at the state convention were no longer striv- 
ing for harmony. 

The very suggestion of the possibility of a primary 
election law, the abolishment of delegate proxies, and 
the loss of railroad passes, was horrifying. Life without 
the passes would be a wretched existence. Further- 
more, the Progressives were not real Republicans. If 
they were elected, the party would be destroyed anyway. 
If they were defeated, the party would be out of power, 
but there would be a chance for reconstruction if the 
Progressives were properly discredited. 

So, there was no satisfactory alternative but to purge 
the Progressives by throwing the election to the Demo- 
crats. The bolting program was aided and abetted by 
the national railroad political organization. The state 
crowd of railroad politicians eagerly seized it, and it was 
put into operation. 

A well-financed headquarters was set up. The first 
bivouac with the Democrats was at their state conven- 
tion held at Waterloo, not long after the Republican 
state convention adjourned. A delegation of Standpat- 
ters there proposed to Democratic leaders that if they 
would nominate Claude Porter, a favorably-known, popu- 
lar man, as their candidate for governor, they would de- 
liver 40,000 Standpat Republican votes to him. Porter 
was reluctant to become the candidate because he was 
in sympathy with the Progressive movement, but he 
finally went on the ticket. The promised bolter votes 
were delivered to him, but they were offset by Demo- 
cratic votes for Cummins. 
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VICIOUS AND DECEPTIVE TACTICS 


The sixty-day duration of the campaign was even more 
bitter than any preceding one had been. The Standpat- 
ters used a speaker’s bureau, a literary department and 
a whispering squad. Denunciation, villification, and un- 
mitigated lying were the weapons employed by the 
bolting renegades. The orators were vicious; the cap- 
tive newspapers were defamatory; the whisperers were 
deceptive. All of them together produced enough 
malignity to be utterly destructive of any character not 
fortified by all the known virtues. 


The attack was limited to Governor Cummins and the 
other Progressive candidates and Progressives gener- 
ally. The Standpatters running for congress and the 
ones who had been nominated for the legislature were 
played up as unblemished, simon-pure Republicans upon 
whose election the future existence of the nation de- 
pended. Thse congressmen were as strongly anti-Cum- 
mins as their masters were. They were bolting, also. 


It was a gloriously mixed-up campaign. Democratic 
nominees for congress adopted a hitherto unknown and 
unheard of type of campaigning. They actually invited 
Republicans to vote for them so that they could uphold 
President Theodore Roosevelt, who was being violently 
opposed and obstructed by the Standpat members of con- 
gress, including most of the Iowa incumbents in that 
body. 


At that time the Iowa Democrats were largely in fa- 
vor of the Progressive program. Most of them had 
voted for Teddy Roosevelt in 1904, and in 1906 they were 
supporting Governor Cummins and the Progressive can- 
didates for the legislature. For the same reason that 
they voted Republican on the state ticket, they voted 
for their own candidates on the congressional ticket. 
They were not voting to keep Republican Standpat con- 
gressmen in Washington. Also, there had come into be- 
ing in Blythe’s Reservation a sizeable block of indepen- 


dent voters—former Republicans refusing to bow to 
the will of Blythe. 
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CONVERTED BY CUMMINS’ SPEECHES 


In the last two weeks of the campaign Cummins in- 
vaded the Reservation. The speeches he made there 
were convert-winners and vote-makers. The Progressives 
had less newspaper support in that section than in other 
parts of the state, and consequently had suffered more 
misrepresentation there than elsewhere. When the 
dwellers in the Reservation became conversant with the 
Progressive program, it was exactly what they wanted 
and they embraced it. Before that, they had been led 
to believe that Cummins was a wild-eyed fanatic at the 
head of a bunch of outlaws who were trying to get laws 
made that would permit them to rob the taxpayers. 
This time the Reservation voted for Cummins. 

In one congressional district largely within the erst- 
while Reservation, the Republican re-nominee for con- 
gress was one of the most vindictive Standpatters. He 
was anti-Roosevelt and anti-Cummins. Of course he 
was also a bolter, and he was a formidable adversary. 
He carried the gospel of hate to every nook and corner 
of his seven-county district. While he was maliciously 
influencing his Standpat friends to vote against Cum- 
mins and the other Progressive candidates, his Progres- 
sive constituents were equally busy showing their 
friends how to mark their ballots so that their votes 
would elect Cummins and defeat the congressman, his 
mortal enemy. This congressman failed to receive a 
majority of the votes cast at the election. 

The villification of the governor increased rather than 
diminshed his crusading powers. He convincingly pre- 
sented to the voters a program that offered them a 
means of escape from political bondage. There was no 
effective answer to his eloquent advocacy of the pas- 
sage of a primary election law to replace the disgrace- 
fully conducted precinct caucuses, or a law making it 
impossible to steal conventions by abolishing delegate 
proxies, or a law making it a crime for railroads to 
furnish free transportation to any person not an actual 
full-time employee—all for the purpose of restoring to 
the voters the right to govern themselves as guaran- 
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teed to them by both the federal and state constitu- 
tions. 

It was not uncommon for holders of passes to return 
them to the railroads after listening to one of the gov- 
ernor’s speeches and being forcibly reminded of their 
credulity. Not only was he pointing the way to the re- 
covery of lost self-government, but he was also re- 
instating the lost self-respect of many men who had 
been accepting and using railroad passes without ap- 
preciating the serfdom feature of the transaction. 

The campaign was a war of secession and rebellion 
within the confines of a political party, with men ob- 
sessed with bitter aversion on one side pitted against 
men determined to break the fetters of slavery on the 
other side. The battalions of hatred were flanked with 
inexhaustible supplies of money and unlimited free 
transportation and led by the most skillful strategist 
known to political endeavor. The rescuers of political 
freedom had no such weapons, but they were fired by 
the zeal of crusaders, they were battling for the suprem- 
acy of human rights, and they too were led by a peer- 
less leader. 

The entire campaign was of terrific onslaughts, one 
after another. There was no cessation of attack until 
the last voter’s ballot was counted on the night of elec- 
tion day. When the statewide election returns were 
compiled, Cummins had a comfortable majority. All 
of the men on the ticket were also elected. In the early 
days of January, 1907, he was inaugurated governor a 
third time, and he was assured of the adoption of his 
legislative program, for there were more dependable 
Progressives than Standpatters in the new general as- 
sembly. 

THE REBIRTH OF FREEDOM 


With the re-election of Governor Cummins and a Pro- 
gressive legislature, the rebirth of political freedom, 
which also meant the restoration of economic freedom, 
was now nearly accomplished in Iowa. It only remain- 
ed for protective legislation, which was certain to be 
enacted, to make the victory a lasting one. Under lead- 
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ership of Cummins railroad control of the state govern- 
ment had been extinguished, but legislation was neces- 
sary to make its revival an impossibility, to make it cer- 
tain that its banishment would be perpetual. 

The character of the deposed opposition, its re- 
sources and determination to overrule the expressed 
will of the majority indicated the character of the 
perils to be overcome. To meet this situation statutes 
had to be enacted that would permit the will of the 
majority to prevail in nominations as well as in final 
elections, by providing for the legal expression of that 
will under conditions which would make stolen cau- 
cuses and conventions, trick contests and irregular par- 
ticipation of others than members of a political party 
impossible, and secure to all members of a party an op- 
portunity to express a choice of candidates and have 
that choice fairly counted. 

This decisive victory was not looked upon by Gov- 
ernor Cummins as his own, but rather the triumph of 
a cause. The cause was the freedom of the people of 
Iowa. They had seen their political freedom usurped 
by a dominating influence powerful enough to control 
their state and national public officers. They had seen 
their civic leaders corrupted by railroad passes. They 
had seen the veterans of the civil war, who were 
looked up to and respected, also come under this domi- 
nating influence, often themselves suffering enslave- 
ment as public officials, looking for guidance to the rul- 
ing corporate dictators rather than to the people. They 
realized that self-government had vanished, and they 
were helpless. 

The emancipated voters considered their liberation 
Governor Cummins’ personal triumph, and they were 
right. Without the leadership which he furnished, re- 
sumption of self-government would have been more 
difficult and uncertain. As truly as a general success- 
ful in a battle is entitled to honor for the skill, courage, 
devotion and ability which he manifested in leading 
his army to victory when to thousands all seemed lost, 
so upon a leader like Governor Cummins the lovers of 
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freedom were bound to bestow high rewards in the 
form of undying gratitude and enlarged confidence. 

It was a great battle, a triumphal victory. The 
stakes were high. Humanity was in the balance. Op- 
pression was rampant. Human rights had been bar- 
tered away for railroad passes of insignificant money 
value. Self-government had been dethroned. Political 
freedom had lapsed into political slavery. And now, 
after a lengthy and desperate struggle, characterized 
by many vicissitudes, a decisive victory had provided 
the means of exiling the conqueror and setting the peo- 
ple free. The rebirth of freedom long despaired, at 
last was a reality. 


A PROGRESSIVE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The victories won by the Progressives in the county 
and state conventions and at the general election in 
1906 insured the adoption of laws which would ulti- 
mately drive the railroads from the government of 
Iowa and restore political freedom. For the first time 
in a quarter of a century the railroads did not control 
the legislature—the 32nd General Assembly. Not only 
had the voters nominated and elected a majority of 
the members in both houses of the legislature who 
were anti-railroad politically, but the caliber of the 
men who were elected made it certain they would 
not be tempted by free rides on passenger trains; on 
the contrary, they were bent upon destroying the temp- 
tation. 

In January, 1907, when this general assembly was 
convened, the message of Governor Cummins advo- 
cating the adoption of laws providing for state-wide 
primary elections, the outlawing of delegate proxies, 
the prohibition of the issuance of railroad passes to 
persons other than full-time employees of railroads, 
the reduction of railroad passenger fares, the furnish- 
ing of freight cars to all shippers, the making of re- 
ports to the state executive council for tax assess- 
ment purposes, limiting hours of continuous rail labor, 
equitable freight rates, further insurance regulations, 
amendments to the pure food act, and other reforms, 
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was jubilantly received by the Progressive members 
of the legislature and emphatically rejected by the 
Standpatters. ... 


First STATE-WIDE PRIMARY 


The first election to nominate candidates for public 
offices, under the new state-wide primary law was 
held in the month of June, 1908. The sixth term of 
Senator William B. Allison, who had represented Iowa 
in the United States senate since the year 1873, was 
then approaching its end... . Allison was nearly eighty 
years old, had become physically and mentally feeble, 
and was suffering from illness from which there was 
little prospect of recovery. Therefore, it was taken 
for granted that he would not be a candidate for re- 
nomination. 

The railroads had been shorn of political power by 
the acts of the 32nd General Assembly. Their pre- 
cinct caucuses had been outlawed, their pass system 
had been destroyed, and delegate proxies were no 
more. They were no longer controlling any branch of 
the state government. Their ability to select and con- 
trol public officials appeared to be ended. 

Governor Cummins, who had successfully led the 
long struggle for the recapture of political freedom, 
and concededly Iowa’s most outstanding citizen, posses- 
sed every requisite qualification for a senatorial can- 
didate. His candidacy was announced with the em- 
phatic approval of the Progressives, and, of course, 
with the vehement disapproval of Mr. Blythe and his 
well disciplined Standpatters. 

The nomination of Cummins for United States sena- 
tor looked like a certainty. There was no man then in 
Iowa who had any chance of defeating him in a pri- 
mary election contest. The Progressives were jubi- 
lant. The Standpatters were resurgent. Separated 
from their free passes, they despised the governor 
more than ever before. 

The railroads viewed the situation with the utmost 
alarm. Cummins was now a national menace to them. 
The damage he had inflicted upon them in Iowa was 
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bad enough, but if he ever got to the United States 
senate, he would be a decided hazard to the whole mo- 
nopoly system. Hence this Iowa primary election be- 
came an event of national proportions. By destroy- 
ing the political power of Cummins, not only would a 
national disaster to monopolies be averted, but the 
damage to the system in Iowa would be repaired. The 
hope of repealing the reform laws and regaining con- 
trol of the state government had not been abandoned. 

The railroads had some resources left, and Blythe, 
the master mind, began calculating how they could 
successfully be used. Available to him were at least 
eight of the eleven congressmen and Senator Dolliver, 
a large number of influential newspapers and hordes 
of former pass-holders. The congressmen were re- 
sentful of the loss of free transportation, and they 
hated Cummins enough to do anything to him that 
would not involve them in criminal proceedings. 
Blythe knew their want of affection for the governor. 
They could be relied upon for unlimited assistance. 
Dolliver knew that he obtained his senate seat from 
Blythe. He could furnish flawless oratory, and he 
could not refuse to take whatever role would be as- 
signed to him. The newspaper folks, although now 
bereft of free passes, still had the postoffice contri- 
butions, and they could be counted on to supply help- 
ful publicity. 


ALLIsOoNn’s NAME AN ASSET 


And then there was Allison, sick in Washington, but 
still alive. His name would be a magic asset in mak- 
ing the attack upon Cummins. The aged senator had 
not been in Iowa very recently, and most of the voters 
were not personally acquainted with him, but he had 
been in the senate so long that his name was familiar 
to almost every man of voting age, and knowledge of 
his incapacity had not been conveyed to the home 
folks. 

The reasons why the name of Allison might be capi- 
talized were numerous. He had been elected to the 
senate time after time without opposition, after sev- 
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eral years of service in the lower House of congress. 
He had made political speeches all over Iowa. He was 
affable and agreeable. He made no enemies. He ex- 
pressed no opinions or convictions that aroused hos- 
tility toward him. He spoke guardedly. He was com- 
pletely regular at all times. He never leaped before 
looking. He first located the line, and then he was its 
adherent. When his party was taken over by preda- 
tory interests, he registered no disapproval. No mat- 
ter how high tariff schedules were being boosted, he 
offered no resistance. While his party clung to the 
silver issue, he was a silver money champion. When 
it wisely discarded silver in 1896, and switched to the 
gold standard, he at once became an exponent of the 
gold standard. He was never at odds with his party 
on any issue. He was a good citizen, a good politician, 
a good statesman and a good political strategist. He 
was thoroughly dependable. His senate associates were 
fond of him, and made him one of the leaders of that 
body. He was recognized throughout the nation as a 
statesman of high rank. He was a formidable candi- 
date for the presidential nomination before the Repub- 
lican national convention in 1896... . 


Such was Senator Allison in the days of his health 
and vigor, but not in 1908. Every Iowan in the na- 
tional capital knew that Allison was in his dotage, bed- 
fast with serious illness, and utterly incapable of fu- 
ture service in the senate. Blythe was entirely fam- 
iliar with Allison’s collapse, but he had at his disposal 
the facilities with which to camouflage it. Every 
newspaper reader had frequently gazed upon photo- 
graphic likenesses of Senator Allison portraying him as 
he was in health. These pictures plus repeated assur- 
ances from Allison’s secretary, Senator Dolliver, the 
congressmen, and Washington newspaper reporters that 
the senator was in the best of health and being de- 
tained in Washington in the performance of important 
senate duties, would convince voters that whoever 
said the senator was sick was an unmitigated prevari- 
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Blythe decided that the form of attack should be 
deception, and this was the trick to be used: the rail- 
roads would acquiesce in their political retirement, and 
avoid all appearances of political activity; Allison, 
pointing with pride to years of public service, would 
ask to be nominated as a candidate to succeed himself 
(the newspaper articles would make it so appear); the 
announcement of his candidacy, accompanied by an 
assuring photograph, would be inserted in every Re- 
publican newspaper aligned with monopoly politics; 
petitions would be circulated by the Senator’s friends 
to obtain the required signatures to place his name on 
the primary election ballots; newspapers would be 
filled with Allison eulogies and Cummins denounce- 
ments; a literary bureau would be established to 
handle advertising and disburse legal tender; news- 
paper advertising would be purchased by the page, re- 
gardless of cost; pamphlets and handbills displaying 
the Allison photograph, proclaiming his indispensable 
services to the nation, and portraying Cummins as an 
enemy of the people, would be distributed by being de- 
posited in vehicles and mail boxes and at entrance 
doors of homes; congressmen would be requested to 
write to their constituents, informing them that Alli- 
son was well and vigorous and actively performing 
his senate duties; Dolliver would be brought home for 
a state-wide speech-making tour to tell the voters in 
his convincing way about Allison’s marvelous health 
and the valuable work he was doing in Washington for 
his beloved Iowa, and also holding Cummins up to 
public scorn for attempting to usurp Allison’s senate 
seat; and Allison himself would be seen only by doc- 
tors and nurses. 


TRICKERY DECEIVED VOTERS 


The trick was clever, was enthusiastically approved 
as designed, was put into operation, and was orderly 
executed. The announcement that the senator de- 
sired renomination and was a candidate was given to 
the press as a news item, under a Washington, D.C., 
date line, ostensibly from Senator Allison’s office, but 
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actually from patronage dispenser Blythe’s office in 
Burlington, Iowa. .. . The congressmen did valiant ser- 
vice. Senator Dolliver obediently left his senate seat 
and came home to politically destroy Governor Cum- 
mins. He made many powerful speeches. In them he 
praised Allison’s long and faithful service to his fel- 
low men, eulogized the high quality of his statesman- 
ship, characterized the attempt to unseat him as das- 
tardly, and cautioned the voters not to commit a traitor- 
ous act by withholding support from their great sena- 
tor, venerable in years but still youthful in vigor. His 
praise and eulogy of Allison was intermingled with 
sarcastic and opprobrious thrusts at Cummins, which 
were severely damaging. Thousands of voters who 
greatly admired the governor and deeply appreciated 
his untiring efforts in their behalf, were captivated by 
Dolliver’s pungent oratory and induced to join Blythe’s 
Allison ranks. 

Cummins and his friends knew that Allison’s health 
was irretrievably impaired, but they were unable to 
establish the true facts. With Dolliver and the con- 
gressmen and the newspapers and the output of the 
literary bureau all testifying to Allison’s good health 
and his desire to be renominated, and their oft repeated 
assertions that he was being detained in Washington 
in the performance of urgent senatorial duties, the 
rank and file of the voters could not believe that there 
was anything wrong with Allison’s health. His good 
health was overwhelmingly established by the great 
weight of evidence, and far more voters than Blythe 
needed became convinced that the supporters of the 
governor were conducting a campaign of misrepresen- 
tation and that the governor was doing the wrong thing 
in opposing the senator’s renomination. 


On primary election day the voters flocked to the 
polls. For many of them it was their first opportunity - 
to have anything to do with the nomination of candi- 
dates for public office. In availing themselves of this 
new instrumentality, created to enable them to gov- 
ern themselves, more than half of them voted (in effect) 
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for its repeal. They mistakenly believed they were 
voting for Senator Allison. Actually they voted to re- 
store Blythe’s political power and keep the monopolies 
intact. When all the votes had been counted, a far 
greater number had been cast for Allison than were 
needed to nominate him. It was a landslide for 
Blythe’s candidate and a decisive defeat for Cummins. ... 

It was the greatest blow suffered by the Progressives 
since the re-election of John H. Gear to the United 
States senate in 1900. It was a crushing disaster. Most 
of the active supporters of Governor Cummins were of 
the opinion that the long battle to regain political free- 
dom, thought to have been won, was now lost, that 
the railroads would soon be running the state again, 
that the people preferred railroad government, and that 
the recently enacted law establishing state-wide pri- 
mary elections, preventing the use of convention dele- 
gate proxies, and abolishing railroad passes, would be 
repealed. ... 

First Non-Proxy CONVENTION 


In 1908, the Republican state convention was called 
for the third Thursday following the primary election 
(the earliest date possible) to be held at Waterloo in 
the northeastern section of the state. Allison had car- 
ried fifty-five of the ninety-nine counties at the pri- 
mary election, and in those fifty-five counties, dele- 
gates chosen by the Standpatters had been elected to 
the county conventions. Consequently the Standpat- 
ters were certain that they would have complete con- 
trol of the state convention, and the Progressives were 
of the same opinion. 

The Progressives had been thoroughly trounced at 
the first election held under the new primary law, and 
their organization was demoralized. Therefore, they 
foresaw that the state convention would witness a po- 
litical come-back for the railroads and be a gala day 
for the Standpatters. Resolutions censuring Cummins 
for his brazenry in attempting to unseat the venerable 
Allison and demanding repeal of the primary law, the 
anti-pass law and all of the other Progressive measures 
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enacted by the 32nd General Assembly, were being pre- 
pared and made ready for inclusion in the party plat- 
form to be adopted by the convention. Great efforts 
were being put forth to insure a rip-roaring Standpat 
celebration of the overwhelming victory at the pri- 
maries. The crucial affronts heaped upon the Stand- 
patters at the 1906 state convention were now to be 
avenged. The anticipation was wonderful, but, alas, it 
did not ripen into realization. 

The Standpat leaders were so busy building a pro- 
gram for a jubilant state convention and so sure that 
it would be controlled by them that they were care- 
less about looking after any county conventions where 
they could have had solid Standpat delegations and 
they completely over-looked the new non-proxy law. 
Also, they were fully aware of the down-heartedness of 
the Progressives, from whom they had no reason to ex- 
pect further activity. Quite understandingly they be- 
came overconfident. 

One of the reform laws enacted by the 32nd General 
Assembly in 1907 that attracted scant attention at the 
time, was the provision in the primary law prohibit- 
ing delegate proxies at conventions and authorizing the 
delegates present to cast the full vote to which the 
precinct or county was entitled. The effect of this 
provision was not fully appreciated until after the po- 
litical conventions held in 1908 had become history. It 
was entirely overlooked by the Standpatters, and was 
the one thing that spoiled their contemplated celebra- 
tion at the state convention. 

After the primary defeat Governor Cummins was 
politically vanquished and it was obvious that the rail- 
roads would regain full control of the state government 
unless they could be defeated at the Waterloo conven- 
tion. On the basis of the primary returns this could 
not be accomplished by an open fight. The first use 
of the primary election law had made political out- 
casts of the men who had struggled for years to ob- 
tain its enactment. The only weapon left was the anti- 
proxy law... 
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PROGRESSIVES ELECTED AS DELEGATES 


In some counties where the Standpatters had elected 
their delegates at the primary, the Progressives suc- 
ceeded in electing half of the delegates to the state con- 
vention. In other counties the local Standpat leaders 
conceded one or two delegates to the Progressives. 
There were no longer any railroad passes for conven- 
tion delegates. Every delegate was “on his own.” Wa- 
terloo was far and expensively distant for many of 
these counties. Without the free passes the trip to Wa- 
terloo seemed unnecessary to most of the Standpat 
delegates, and many of them failed to show up at the 
state convention. Every Progressive delegate arrived 
there the day before the convention. They were 
mostly men who had not previously been active in a 
political way, they were not widely known to be Pro- 
gressives, and their presence did not cause any alarm. 

Blythe and his capable leaders were putting the fin- 
ishing touches upon the anti-Progressive platform 
which they intended to adopt, picking the man to act 
as permanent chairman of the convention, agreeing on 
the man to be elected chairman of the Republican State 
Central committee, and putting together the final de- 
tails of the Standpat celebration scheduled for the fol- 
lowing day. ... 

When the district caucuses were convened and our 
program became known and was being carried out, it 
was then too late for them to do anything about it. They 
were completely surprised, frustrated and thrown into 
disorder. The Progressives won seven of the eleven 
district caucuses, and had control of the committees on 
permanent Organization and Resolutions, and the State 
Central committee. They selected the permanent con- 
vention chairman, composed the party platform, sub- 
stituted their own delegation for the one which the 
Standpatters had pre-arranged, and elected the chair- 
man of the State Central committee. 

The Standpatters opened the convention with a tem- 
porary chairman of their own selection, who denounced 
Cummins and his friends and all the Progressives as 
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loathsome creatures, but that is as far as they got. At 
the conclusion of the temporary chairman’s fiery 
speech the chairman of the Permanent Organization 
committee announced the name of the Progressive per- 
manent convention chairman who was approved by 
the delegates, and then the Progressives took over and 
controlled the convention proceedings. 

After the address of the permanent chairman, ade- 
quately depicting the demise of railroad government 
and splendidly eulogizing Governor Cummins and the 
achievements of the 32nd General Assembly, the gov- 
ernor was called upon to address the convention. He 
delivered the greatest speech ever heard in any con- 
vention, and it was wholly extemporaneous. . . . Cum- 
mins was again in the ascendancy and once more on his 
way to the United States senate. Blythe and his whole 
Standpat aggregation were again vanquished, this time 
for keeps. Thereby a demolishing primary defeat was 
turned into a smashing convention victory for Cum- 
mins and the Progressives as the result of the abolish- 
ment of delegate proxies at conventions... . 


CUMMINS SUCCEEDED ALLISON 


Shortly after the 1908 Republican State Convention 
adjourned, Senator Allison passed to his eternal re- 
ward. The senatorial vacancy created by his death 
could have been filled by Cummins resigning as gov- 
ernor and taking an appointment from Garst, who 
would then succeed him as governor. But Cummins 
was a consistent advocate of primary elections, and 
since there was no longer a Republican primary nomi- 
nee for senator, he reconvened in special session the 
32nd General Assembly, for the purpose of providing 
means of enabling the voters to express their senti- 
ment concerning the candidate to be elected, the same 
legislature that had passed the primary election and 
other reform laws at the general session held in 1907. 

At the reconvened session a special law was enacted 
requiring a primary election to be held on the day of 
the general election in November, 1908, to nominate a 
candidate for United States senator. At this primary 
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election the names of two Republican candidates ap- 
peared on the ballots, Albert B. Cummins and John F. 
Lacey. Lacey was a Civil war major and had repre- 
sented the then Sixth district in congress for many 
years. He was an irreconcilable Standpatter. His fran- 
tic effort to defeat Cummins in 1906 cost him a re-elec- 
tion to congress that year. Cummins won the primary 
nomination. The Federal constitution requirement that 
United States senators be elected by the state legisla- 
tures had not yet been changed by amendment, as was 
done later. 


At the time the Thirty-second General Assembly met 
in special session to provide a primary election for the 
nomination of a senator, it did not adjourn but recessed 
until November 24, 1908, a date subsequent to the day 
designated for the primary to be held. On that day it 
reconvened and balloted for the election of a senator. 
Cummins received the vote of every Republican mem- 
ber of the legislature and was declared elected senator. 
After expressing deep appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred upon him, and paying tribute to friend and foe, 
he said there was no “tinge of ill will’ toward those 
who differed with him. In that speech before the joint 
meeting of the Assembly, he further said: 


Without in the slightest degree disparaging the wonderful 
work done in each decade of the century and a half which 
practically covers our national life, yielding to the men of 
former times the extreme tribute that can be rendered to 
patriotic greatness, I think it still may be said that the decade 
immediately before us will be crowded with issues more vital, 
and with problems more perplexing than any which have 
heretofore absorbed the energies of student or statesman. We 
are already far out on a new and troubled sea, but we have 
not yet discarded clearly the port of rest and safety. We know 
that in the field of private industry, the corporation, which is 
but another term for combined wealth, skill, genius, power, 
and experience, must be controlled, to the end, first, that it 
shall not dominate the government, and to the end, second, 
that it shall not destroy the force of healthy, reasonable com- 
petition, upon which alone those who deal with it must de- 
pend for protection from unjust exactions. 


So saying he carried the flag, under which he had so 
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many times marched, sometimes to defeat and some- 
times to victory, to the seat of the Federal government 
where he never wavered in his steadfast adherence to 
the principles that make for better government and a 
better life. 

November 24, 1908, was a glorious day for every 
lover of freedom and liberty, as well as for Albert B. 
Cummins, The great battle for political freedom was 
now definitely won. The railroads were no longer in 
control of any part of the state government. Invisible 
government was completely eradicated. Men desir- 
ing to become candidates for public office were now 
free to do so, and voters were free to select their own 
candidates. A new charter of political freedom had 
been ordained, and was firmly anchored. 

Blythe’s death occurred the following year. He had 
no successor. The powerful, political organization 
which he and Hubbard constructed, and which he 
maintained single handed after the latter’s death, did 
not survive him. It soon became impotent. As it 
crumbled, the organized opposition to Senator Cum- 
mins dwindled, and most of the Standpatters became 
Republicans. 

SENATE ENVIRONMENT 


Upon being elected senator, Cummins resigned as 
governor and immediately went to Washington to be 
sworn in and take his seat in the senate. His record 
in Iowa was well known to everybody connected with 
the Federal government. Consequently he was cor- 
dially disliked by those then in control of the houses 
of congress, and was most unwelcome as a new sena- 
tor. He was circumscribed in other ways. 

While President Teddy Roosevelt was a Progressive, 
and treated almost contemptuously by Standpat states- 
men and politicians, he, too, was resentful of Cum- 
mins’ election to the senate. Cummins, as the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Progressive wing of the Republi- 
can party throughout the Middle West, was looked 
upon by the president as a menacing competitor rather 
than a helpful cooperator. 
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Cummins was fully aware of the Roosevelt jealousy. 
His appointment of former Iowa governor Leslie M. 
Shaw as Secretary of the Treasury, a Cummins foe, 
was a clear indication of the President’s hostility. It 
was regarded by both Progressives and Standpatters 
as a slap at Cummins, and an attempt to discredit him. 


Furthermore, William H. Taft, who had been elected 
president a short time prior to Cummins’ election to 
the senate, was not overly pleased with the senator’s 
presence there. The nomination of Taft for the presi- 
dency had been forced by Roosevelt... . 


After Taft had been inaugurated as president, and 
had surrounded himself with a Standpat cabinet, Roose- 
velt disowned him and became a candidate against 
him for the nomination in 1912. That year Taft won a 
renomination by himself operating the same steam 
roller that Teddy had taught him how to run in 1908.... 

The monopolies had been and still were in control 
of both houses of congress. Senator Nelson Aldrich of 
Rhode Island was ruling the senate, and Congressman 
Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois, as speaker, was running 
a one-man house of representatives. 


DoLLiveR DIsaPPpoINTeD ALDRICH 


Aldrich and his associates extended their political 
power by taking over the executive branch of the fed- 
eral government after Taft was inaugurated. A Pro- 
gressive victory at the Republican national convention 
ripened into a Standpatter victory at the election, and 
that situation made the standing of a Progressive in the 
United States senate even more precarious than it had 
previously been. 

Such was the environment of Senator Cummins as 
he entered upon the performance of his duties in the 
United States senate. Not only was his arrival there 
bitterly resented by Aldrich and his followers, who in- 
cluded most all of the senators, but his Iowa colleague, 
who previously had been decidedly unfriendly, would 
likely add to his discomfiture. Aldrich decreed that 
Cummins should be made so miserable that he would 
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soon retire, and he counted on Dolliver to help do the 
gObu recs 

Cummins courageously determined to battle it out. 
His Iowa experience in opposing railroad tyranny af- 
forded him the right kind of equipment for this new 
undertaking. He was again being attacked by the 
same kind of foes whom he had conquered at home, 
and his present engagement was merely a continuation 
of what he had been going through for eight years. 
He was now confronted with the necessity of perform- 
ing a task which Teddy Roosevelt had tried and failed 
to do during his seven years in the presidential office. 


Monopoly control of the Federal government and 
Senator Cummins could not both survive. One or the 
other must surrender. The fight was bound to be a 
terrific affair, but the senator was equal to it. 


As Aldrich and his cohorts were developing their 
plot to destroy him, and while the new senator from 
Iowa was constructing a plan to subdue his plotters, 
an unlooked for event happened. Senator Dolliver de- 
cided to forsake Aldrich and take his stand with Cum- 
mins. By his overthrow of the railroad government in 
Iowa, Cummins had delivered Dolliver from political 
captivity along with all the other voters, and Dolliver 
looked upon Cummins as his deliverer. 

Once emancipated, Dolliver himself became an eman- 
cipator. When he joined Cummins, the task of regain- 
ing national political freedom became less difficult and 
nearer at hand. It was a happy day for all America, 
except the beneficiaries of monopoly. 


REscuE OF NATIONAL FREEDOM 


The attempt of Senator Aldrich to drive Cummins 
from the United States senate was not only unsuccess- 
ful, but was disastrous to Aldrich. The attack made 
by the Iowa senators upon Aldrich’s tariff bill, while 
not accomplishing its defeat, was sufficiently effective 
to build up a huge amount of prestige for the attackers. 
Before Dolliver died, late in 1910, a lot of progress had 
been made in the fight to recover the Federal govern- 
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ment from the “sordid private interests” that had 
“usurped” it. 

As time went on, Cummins made great strides in at- 
tracting a senate following and in expanding his in- 
fluence. As he gained strength the power of Aldrich 
waned. By the year 1912, Cummins was the most pow- 
erful man in the senate. In the Republican national 
convention that year with Taft, then an unquestioned 
Standpatter, seeking the customary renomination for a 
second term, and Theodore Roosevelt, still looking 
upon himself as the leader of the Progressives, also 
striving for the nomination, seventeen delegates voted 
to make Cummins the nominee for president, although 
his name had not been presented to the convention as 
a candidate. ... 

Towa’s ABLE SENATORS 

The majestic state of Iowa had not only regained po- 
litical freedom for its enlightened citizenry, but it was 
now contributing to the nation at large statesmanship 
that would restore that same freedom everywhere. Its 
two senators were working in unison for the common 
welfare, and very quickly they came to be recognized 
as the nation’s foremost statesmen... . 

Aldrich was enraged over this turn of events. In- 
stead of one he now had two senators to purge. Cas- 
tigation was first attempted. ‘Progressive’ was too 
mild a word for such menacing individuals as were 
now acting as senators from Iowa. So Aldrich branded 
them with others as “Insurgents” and they cheerfully 
accepted that classification. 

Their first great senate battle was over the tariff. 
President Taft, who, during the election campaign, had 
repeatedly endorsed the tariff revision downward plank 
in his party’s platform, called congress into special ses- 
sion to redeem that pledge, but in his message to the 
congress he made no recommendation concerning it. 
Immediately there was introduced, referred to commit- 
tees and reported back for passage the Payne-Aldrich 
bill revising the tariff schedules, not downward, but 
substantially upward. The president retreated. Cum- 
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mins and Dolliver did not retreat. They realized that 
special interests were grasping for more tribute, and 
they resolved to oppose it with every morsel of strength 
which they possessed. With them were aligned a deter- 
mined group of valiant midwestern and western sena- 
tors having the same objective. 


Dolliver discussed the. cotton and Cummins the 
woolen schedule of the revising upward bill. Dolli- 
ver’s attack upon the cotton schedule was among the 
greatest of senate debates. In that memorable oration 
he said: 

From this time on I’m going to be independent. I am go- 
ing to judgment in the next twenty years, and I’m going so 
that I can look my Maker in the face. I do not have to stay 
in public life. I can take my books, my wife and children, 
and if I am dismissed from the public service for following 
my convictions, I will go out to my farm and stay there until 
the call comes. 


In that speech he also said he would take his orders 
from his constituency and not from Aldrich. Concern- 
ing that speech one commentator wrote: 


There Dolliver stood in a hostile chamber, pouring forth 
such a withering fire of facts and figures as to indict the 
whole system. So devastating was the onset that one by 
one the members of the Finance Committee left the floor. It 
was then that Aldrich took sanctuary in the cloak room. 
When Dolliver finished, there was not a senator or a cor- 
respondent in the gallery who did not know that he had 
heard one of the most memorable orations ever heard in the 
American senate, and the cotton schedule was a stench in the 
nostrils of the nation. 


In Cummins’ attacking speech, he said: 


. .. In my judgment the people at the last election did not 
vote for any such distorted revision of the tariff as is now 
presented for our adoption. They wanted a reduction of 
duties in order to prevent combinations at home from exact- 
ing exhorbitant prices and thereby extorting excessive pro- 
fits and accumulating piratical fortunes. They wanted a re- 
duction of the duty on every commodity to the point of fair, © 
decent protection, and if upon investigation it was found that 
any article is produced here as cheaply as it is abroad, they 
wanted the duty entirely removed from that article... 


There were enough “kept” senators and representa- 
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tives in congress to pass the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 
Its passage was heralded as a triumph for Aldrich, but 
it proved to be the forerunner of the revolt which 
mangled the Republican party in the year 1912.... 

At the Republican state convention in 1910, Cum- 
mins was the temporary and Dolliver the permanent 
chairman. In the address he delivered as temporary 
chairman Senator Cummins said: 

I do not pretend to be able to look far through the mists 
and uncertainties of the future and mark with precision the 
path in which the party will walk; but remembering that it 
came into existence as a protest against the inaction of the 
Whigs and the medieval tendencies of the Democrats, and 
remembering too that for more than half a century it has 
been the Progressive party of the Union, I cannot permit my- 
self to doubt that the party of Lincoln, of Grant, of Blaine, 
of Garfield, of McKinley, of Roosevelt, will rise triumphantly 
above the clouds of its civil war and be in the future, as it 
has been in the past, the best hope of mankind, the progres- 
sive party, net only of the nation but of the world.... 

Speeches made by Cummins during his battle for 
the supremacy of human rights, and the aforesaid ex- 
tracts from speeches made by Dolliver after Cummins 
became a member of the United States senate, over- 
whelmingly establish the commanding presence of 
Senator Cummins and the powerful influence gener- 
ated by him, not only over a gladiator like Senator 
Dolliver, but also entrenched financial wizards of the 
Aldrich type, concerning whose capture mention will 
be made later. 

When it is recalled that Dolliver was elected to con- 
gress in 1888, that he would have been elected vice 
president in 1900 if Theodore Roosevelt had not been 
a menace to Boss Platt in New York, that he was ap- 
pointed United States senator later in 1900 at the re- 
quest of Blythe and Hubbard, and that he denounced 
Cummins during the 1908 primary election campaign 
when the railroads were using the Allison name to 
stage a political comeback, his transformation in 1909 
is the weightiest proof of the extent of political servi- 
tude that existed at the time Cummins entered the 
political arena to combat it, and of the measure of poli- 
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tical freedom restored through his leadership in both 
the state of Iowa and the nation at large. . 


CumMMIns SENATE RECORD 


The senator was the friend and champion of equal 
rights for all mankind. His senate record revealed, 
as all his associates well knew, that he was unwav- 
ering in his stand for individual rights for the man and 
not the machine, for competition as against socialism, 
in opposition to every form of private monopoly, for 
outlawing discrimination and all special privileges, for 
banishing favoritism from all public places. 

There was no departure from these principals in his 
law-making activities. He gave American labor a 
charter of liberty by writing into the statutes the 
declaration that “the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or articles of commerce.” He _ strength- 
ened the Interstate Commerce commission by procur- 
ing the enactment of a statute giving it power to adopt 
a uniform classification of freight, and a statute plac- 
ing the burden of proof upon carriers in the matter of 
changing rail rates, and a statute making it unlawful 
for carriers to require livestock shipping contracts lim- 
iting their liability for loss. 

He compelled an amendment of the postal saving 
bank law so as to require savings funds to be retained 
in the community where they are deposited. He fought 
for the modification of tariff schedules to make them 
conform to protective principles. 

It was by his efforts and through his leadership that 
laws were enacted regulating corporations and _ pre- 
venting the formation of trusts and the stifling of com- 
petition. He drove monopolies out of the senate and 
restored commercial freedom. In one of his masterful 
orations he said: 

The political power of the nation must be exerted through 
its men and women and not through its property and wealth. 
While the latter must feel that its rights and privileges will 
be safeguarded, it must also be known that the men and 
women who determine what our laws shall be, will courage- 
ously and righteously exert the full power of the Nation so 
that every human being will enjoy every farthing which he 
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has honestly acquired, but not a single farthing which justly 
belongs to another. 

As a true servant of the people he was equally ag- 
gressive and effectual in the interests of the farmers, 
the wage earners, the manufacturers, the shippers and 
the tradesmen—in the interests of the many and not 
the few. He introduced, promoted and established a 
new brand of statesmanship in the United States sen- 
ate. 

In 1919, he was elected president pro tem of the sen- 
ate, and from August 3, 1923, when Vice President Cal- 
vin Coolidge succeeded to the presidency because of 
the death of President Warren G. Harding, until a new 
president was inaugurated on March 4, 1925, Senator 
Cummins performed the duties and enjoyed the pre- 
rogatives of the vice president. 

As to Cummins’ eminence and ability as an attorney, 
former congressman Burton E. Sweet, of Waverly, 
asserted in an address to the Iowa Pioneer Law- 
makers association meeting March 14, 1951: “ I have 
this to say about A. B. Cummins. When I served in 
the house of representatives at Washington, he was in 
the senate. He was a faithful and honorable repre- 
sentative of Iowa at all times. Elihu Root once said 
that he was the greatest lawyer in the United States 
senate, and many of you know that Elihu Root was no 
slouch of a lawyer himself. A. B. Cummins was a very 
great lawyer.” 


Senator Cummins was both a statesman and an 
emancipator. For eight years he valiantly fought to 
regain political freedom in Iowa and succeeded in over- 
throwing and destroying a railroad political organiza- 
tion that had appropriated the state government. In 
a lesser period he rescued the Federal government from 
monopoly captivity, and became the leader of the 
United States senate. 

He restored not only political freedom but also poli- 
tical morality in Iowa and in the nation. He rehabili- 
tated and transformed an almost defunct political 
party. His public service during seven years as gov- 
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ernor of Iowa and almost eighteen years as a United 
States senator constitutes a record of accomplishment 
that is without parallel in the history of this Republic. 
At the height of his public career Albert B. Cum- 
mins possessed more political power than any other 
American citizen. He could have used it to set up a 
political dynasty of his own but he did not. He had 
no personal political organization, and desired none. 
He was merely a great humanitarian who devoted the 
maturer years of his earthly life to serving his fellow 
humans, with the requisite ability to do the job. 


CUMMINS AND DOLLIVER COMPARED 


A comparison of the political careers of Jonathan 
P. Dolliver and Albert B. Cummins presents an inter- 
esting sidelight into paths that lead to greatness. Both 
of them were intellectual giants. Both of them were 
magnetic. Both of them were so constituted that es- 
cape from. leadership was impossible. They were 
created to be benefactors of humanity and they ful- 
filled their destinies. They regarded monopolies and 
kindred things as oppression and inimical to the well- 
being of the people as a whole. Each of them had a 
passion for justice and economic equality. 

Cummins without the aid of Dolliver and with his 
opposition for a time, and without money, railroad 
passes, or other material assistance, successfully at- 
tacked and finally subdued the monopoly stronghold in 
Iowa. Later Cummins and Dolliver together in Wash- 
ington attracted a following of senators and congress- 
men which enabled them to break the strangle-hold 
upon the national government of what Dolliver termed 
the “sordid interests.” 

Dolliver’s politics began in the national arena. He 
was never identified with state politics, other than as 
temporary chairman of a Republican state convention 
in 1884, until he entered the Allison-Cummins senator- 
ial campaign in 1908. He was nominated and elected 
representative in congress from the old 10th Iowa dis- 
trict in 1888, and served in the lower house without 
opposition until 1900, when he was appointed senator, 
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and was elected senator twice without a contest. He 
died in 1910, at the age of 52 years. He was a famous 
orator. He had a commanding presence, a charming 
voice, a rich vocabulary, a fascinating humor, an in- 
exhaustible supply of anecdotes and stories, a physical, 
mental and oral harmony, gorgeous rhetoric and oodles 
of wit. He had absorbed history, literature and phil- 
osophy. He could and did mingle praise and sarcasm, 
eulogy and opprobrium. He thrilled his audiences. He 
had all the equipment of a great orator, and he used it 
effectively. He was persuasive and convincing. The 
speaker’s platform was his citadel. 

Dolliver embarked upon his political career early in 
life, before he had achieved fame as a lawyer. He had 
a liking for politics and office holding. His political 
assets were abundant. He chose a route that was free 
from pitfalls and hazards. He knew that Blythe and 
Hubbard were kingmakers in Iowa. He did not an- 
tagonize them. He played the game with them. He 
was their bright boy, and they were squarely behind 
him. . 

Allison had extended fatherly affection to him as a 
young senator, and he reciprocated that affection, but 
he knew that Allison was aligned with Aldrich, the 
generalissimo of what he termed the “sordid private 
interests that are seeking to usurp the government of 
the United States.” In 1908, when he received the 
order to return to Iowa and heip defeat Cummins, he 
was compelled to decide whether to obey or take the 
consequences of disobedience. If he broke with Blythe 
then, Aldrich would demote him and it would be poli- 
tical suicide. So there was no escape from joining in 
the fight against Cummins, even though Cummins was 
trying to prevent the “sordid interests” from “usurp- 
ing the government.” ... 

Dolliver’s devotion to freedom and liberty sooner 
or later was bound to force him to denounce its be- 
trayers. . . . When Cummins walked into the United 
States senate chamber, the real Dolliver escorted him 
to the vice-president’s rostrum to take the oath of of- 
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fice, and right then he parted company with Aldrich 
and all that he represented. He was no longer held a 
captive by fear that he would be driven from public 
life if he did what he believed to be right. During 
the remainder of his earthly life he towered above the 
man who had formerly over-shadowed him, and was a 
statesman of renown. 


Cummins CAREER IN MarTuRITy 


Cummins’ political career was deferred until maturer 
years when he had become distinguished for his legal 
attainments, and state politics was the cradle of its in- 
ception. Cummins had about the same equipment that 
adorned Dolliver—a charming personality, a resonant 
voice, a never-failing command of language, unusual 
forensic power, touching pathos, and a convincing way. 
In addition to his oratorical resources he possessed high 
skill along the lines of bringing together men of vary- 
ing outlooks who would follow his leadership wherever 
he chose to go; and it was a rare occurrence for any of 
his followers to desert him. He was the personifica- 
tion of honesty and integrity. He was endowed with 
Spirituality. Devotion to high ideals, a sound code of 
morals and sternest rectitude were among his distin- 
guishing features. All of these qualities, coupled with 
his intellectual vigor, made him a powerful leader. 

Unlike Dolliver, he chose the hard path to political 
game. Instead of paying homage to Blythe and Hub- 
bard, he opposed them. He could have been elected 
a United States senator in 1900 by joining Blythe and 
Hubbard. He knew this, but he would not be shackled. 
He preferred private life to captive official life. He 
fought his way into the United States senate, and he 
fought his way to leadership after he got there. This 
struggle was necessary because his political activity 
was not for personal aggrandizement, but to aid his 
fellow citizens by furthering justice and equality. 
They needed help, and he felt it was his duty to render 
assistance to them regardless of the consequences to 
himslf. Otherwise he would have sought the friend- 
ship of Blythe and Hubbard, which would have been 
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readily available to him, and would have acquired a 
senatorial toga through their benificence. In that 
event his presence in the senate would have been most 
welcome, and he would have loomed high as a possible 
future president. Furthermore, he would have reach- 
ed the senate ahead of Dolliver and would have been a 
recognized senate leader when Dolliver arrived. But 
that would not have been the Albert B. Cummins that 
we knew and loved. 


Viewed from any standpoint, it is interesting to re- 
flect upon the lives of these two great men, and to re- 
call the different methods employed by them to attain 
the dizzy heights of renowned statesmanship. Dolli- 
ver was subordinate until he reached a station where 
he could escape captivity and defy his captors, and he 
parted company with them after they had furnished 
him years of political quietude. Cummins was never 
subordinate, but always uncompromising and indepen- 
dent. He overtook Dolliver only by a tremendous ex- 
penditure of energy, directed by leadership ability of 
the highest quality. If Dolliver had been elected vice- 
president in 1900 and had become president on McKin- 
ley’s death, would he have been able to depose the 
“leadership that has betrayed the people?” If Cum- 
mins had gone to the senate by the same route Dol- 
liver took, and had become president, would he have 
been able to change his affiliations and restore the gov- 
ernment to the people? If Cummins and Dolliver had 
both arrived at the United States senate by consent of 
Blythe and Hubbard, would either of them have be- 
come insurgents? 

The answers remain unknown. Possibly the con- 
tinuation of self-government in our country today is 
due to the fact that the mighty work which they per- 
formed as senators transcended what either of them 
could have done as president. They conferred upon 
majestic Iowa the distinction of being represented in 
the United States senate, at the same time, by two of 
the greatest senators who ever contributed to the 
grandeur of that august institution. 


Study of the Kensington Stone 
By T. P. CurisTENSEN 


The ancient Northmen began the record of white men 
in America. The traditional date for the discovery of 
North America by Leif Ericson is 1000 A.D. 

Because the Northmen found wild grapes in the new 
country, they named it Vinland the Good. They also 
found a kind of “self-sown” grain, probably wild rice, 
which was the staff of life of the Chippewas and other 
Indians. It really was a Good Country the Northmen 
had found. 

The Icelandic Sagas inform us about continued ex- 
peditions for several centuries to Vinland, and at least 
about one attempt at settlement. 

Writing about the year 1070 A.D. the learned clerk, 
Adam of Bremen, mentions Vinland and the wild grapes 
and the self-sown grain. He writes that he had ob- 
tained his information from the king of Denmark, 
Svend Estridsson. 

An Icelandic source notes the arrival of a ship from 
Markland, near Vinland, in 1347. The inscription on 
the Kensington Rune Stone refers to an expedition of 
Norwegians and Goths, who reached southwestern 
Minnesota in 1362. 

By this time the former Northmen were organized 
in kingdoms, and were then known as Scandinavians— 
Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes. The Swedes con- 
sisted of two groups—Goths (Gdodter) and Swedes 
(Svear). They spoke various kindred dialects but na- 
tional languages were emerging. 

The Kensington Rune Stone was found in 1898 by a 
Swedish-American farmer near Kensington, Minne- 
sota. He found it while he was grubbing out trees on 
his farm. The Stone lay under a tree, thought to be 
about 70 years old The main roots clasped the Stone, 
which weighed over 200 pounds. There were marks 
on the Stone, which later proved to be runes with some 
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Latin letters, and numerals according to a peculiar Me- 
dieval system of notations. It bore the date 1362. The 
inscription was cut on one side and one edge of the 
upper half of the Stone. This would indicate that the 
Stone was stuck in the ground when the inscription had 
been made. In time it had fallen, earth accumulated, 
and the tree had started to grow. 


ScHOLARS DECLARED INSCRIPTION A FRAUD 

Two American scholars familiar with Scandinavian 
history and languages to whom the Stone was submit- 
ted for study could read the inscription except the num- 
erals, but still they declared the whole inscription to 
be a fraud. Professors at the University of Christiania, 
Norway, to whom copies of the inscription were sent, 
read all of it including the numerals. Still, they also 
declared the inscription fraudulent. Some of the 
runes, words, and word forms did not seem consistent 
with the usages of the fourteenth century when the 
inscription purported to have been cut. And as for the 
story told by the inscription of thirty Norwegians and 
Swedes (Goths) having reached the interior of North 
America in the year 1362, that simply was too prepos- 
terous to be creditable. The Northmen had been in 
America in the eleventh century, but not later as ex- 
plorers. The inscription must have been cut by some 
jokester or jokesters. Perhaps even by the man who 
found it, although we have his affidavit that he hadn’t. 

Disgusted with the whole business the finder put 
the Stone in front of his granary where it served for 
several years as a stepping stone. 

In 1907 the Norwegian-American historian, H. R. 
Holand, heard about the find and began a study of it, 
which he has continued to the present time. 

Mr. Holand’s study of the Stone aroused a great deal 
of interest in the matter pro and con. A Norwegian 
literary society in Minneapolis and the Historical So- 
ciety of Minnesota each appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the find. Each reported after several years 
of study in favor of the authenticity of the inscription. 
It was thought to be a “true historic record.” 
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One of the linguists, whom one of these committees 
had consulted was Professor George T. Flom, a noted 
authority on the Scandinavian languages at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He had objected to the authenticity 
of the inscription on the same grounds that the profes- 
sors at the University of Christiania had: the runes 
were of later origin than the fourteenth century, the 
language was ungrammatical for that century, some 
of the words seemed to be such corrupt forms of Eng- 
lish as a Scandinavian immigrant might have used. 
The word “Opdagelsesfaerd” (exploration expedition) 
which is used in the inscription couldn’t be found in 
any of the word lists he knew about of the rather scanty 
extant literary remains of the fourteeneth century 
Scandinavian languages. 

Professor Flom wrote his own extensive report on 
the inscription which was indorsed by the philological 
society at the University of Illinois and published by 
the University. Copies of it were sent to Europe and 
made the Scandinavian linguists shout all the louder 
against the genuineness of the inscription, without, how- 
ever, making little or no further study of the problem. 

In his report Professor Flom made some damaging 
admissions to his own point of view. He admitted that 
the inscription was cleverly composed and that the 
date 1362 was especially well chosen. 

StuDy OF STONE PROGRESSES 

While linguists and some historians continued their 
hue and cry against the Rune Stone, Mr. Holand quietly 
continued his intensive study of the whole subject. The 
resulting literature is truly remarkable, consisting of 
numerous articles in the current press, scientific jour- 
nals and two books—“The Kensington Stone” (1930) 
and “Westward from Vinland” (1940). He has accounted 
for every word, rune, letter, and numeral in the in- 
scription; and has shown—in spite of much opposition 
from runologists and linguists in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and a few here in the United States—that words, 
word forms, and numerals were or could have been used 
in the fourteenth century. 
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History came to the assistance of Mr. Holand. He 
could point to an authentic account of an expedition 
sent out in 1355 by the king of Sweden, who was also 
then king of Norway, to go to the Western Settlement 
(Vest Bygd) in Greenland to help the Scandinavian 
colonists there who were reported to be falling away 
from the true Christian faith because they had no 
bishop, and were also exposed to attacks from the Es- 
kimos. It is not at all unlikely that this expedition 
may have gone from Greenland to Vinland. Indeed, 
very likely the expedition did go to Vinland for the 
dates of the expedition and that on the Stone are in 
beautiful harmony. 

Interest has continued unabated to the present time. 
Negativists persist in shouting—some virtually raging 
—against the inscription. But a number of competent 
linguists are continuing a more unbiased and orderly 
study of the Stone including the circumstances of its 
finding—which alone, in the writer’s opinion, preclude 
the possibility of fraud. 

Recently two Scandinavian scholars were invited by 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation to come to this 
country to study the Stone. One declared the inscrip- 
tion to be false, the other “limping on both sides” after 
three months of investigation was not certain whether 
it was spurious or genuine. 

Recently also the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, D.C., invited Dr. William Thalbitzer, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of the University of Copenhagen, to make 
a thorough study of all the data relating to the Stone. 
Dr. Thalbitzer came to the same conclusion as Mr. Hol- 
and and the Museum’s Committee, namely that the in- 
scription is a true historic record. 

An excellent article on the problem by Professor N. 
S. Hagen appeared in Speculum for July, 1950. The ar- 
ticle is critical and its author differs with Holand on 
some points but upholds him in general. Professor 
Hagen closes his article with the following observation: 

“A future generation of scholars will find it hard to 
understand how an older one could have been so blind. 
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They will find the inscription as genuine as those of 
Gallehus and Glavendrup, Stentoften and Rok, Tune 
and Eggjum, and they will consider it important. They 
will find it neither too long nor too well preserved to 
be genuine. At some future time children may be 
reading in their school books about the tragic fate 
which befell a group of Scandinavian explorers who 
penetrated into the interior of North America one 
hundred and thiry years before Columbus landed on 
an island in this West Indies. It is a great satisfaction 
to know that this priceless inscription is now safe 
against fire and defacement in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington. Here it will eventually be valued 
as an important Scandinavian and American historical 
document and as a deeply moving human document.” 


An enlarged replica of the Rune Stone has been 
erected in the triangle formed by two converging high- 
ways near Kensington, Minnesota. An identical replica 
of it is in the possession of the Smithsonian Institution. 
But the actual Rune Stone has been sent to Alexan- 
dria, the county seat of the county where also Ken- 
sington is located. 


Other relics of the Northmen have been found in 
North America. The most remarkable of these con- 
sist of pieces of eleventh century Viking armor and 
weapons, which were found near Beardmore in south- 
western Ontario, Canada. Competent museum authori- 
ties believe these relics to be genuine. The North- 
men then already in Leif Ericsson’s century sailed into 
the Hudson Bay. There is other evidence of this. 


Dr. Hagen ventured the prediction that school chil- 
dren in the future will be reading in their books about 
the Kensington Stone. The prediction has already 
come true. In the writer’s “The Discovery and Redis- 
covery of America” (1934) has a brief chapter on the 
Kensington Stone. This book is found in more than 
half of the high school libraries in the State of Iowa 
and in many of the public libraries of Iowa and other 


states. 


Iowa People and Events... 


An Iowan at Singapore 


Seeking to vindicate the diplomatic record of a for- 
mer Des Moines citizen one time connected with a 
local banking institution, inquiry has been made of 
various sources of public information concerning 
Adolphus C. Studer, who was said to reside in the capi- 
tal city in 1872, when appointed American consul in 
Singapore. Search for his records or papers was insti- 
tuted by James W. Gould, Box 485, Glendora, Cali- 
fornia, who recently has discovered some documents in 
European archives which are claimed will vindicate 
Studer’s acts that had been criticised, to which is 
hoped to add similar evidence from his private papers. 

While in official station at Singapore, Studer con- 
ducted a significant piece of diplomacy, upon which 
historians since have adversely commented, involv- 
ing him in the struggle for freedom of the Indonesians, 
with whom he sympathized and sought to befriend. 


Hap RETuRNED TO DEs MOINES 

Former Curator Ora Williams of the Iowa State De- 
partment of History and Archives states that Studer 
had been engaged in banking in Des Moines with the 
B. F. Allen institution of that period, and recently 
when in Des Moines said: 

“I well recall that along about 1886 Mr. Studer came 
into the office of the Iowa State Register and met me. He 
asked if we had any news about him from Washington. 
We did not then, but later a dispatch came saying Con- 
sul Studer, of Iowa, had been appointed consul at Bar- 
men, Germany. 

“When he read the dispatch, he asked me where Bar- 
men was. We looked it up on the map and found it to 
be a fine city on a navigable river. He accepted the 
transfer. He told me he was slightly deaf, which he 
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thought was due to the intense heat at Singapore. 
Therefore, he had asked for transfer elsewhere in the 
service; also he wanted a good place to educate his chil- 
dren. He remained at Barmen until January 27, 1893, 
when reappointed consul at Singapore, remaining there 
only until March, 1894.” 


STUDER A Crvi, War VETERAN 


War records in the Iowa Department of History and 
Archives reveal that Mr. Studer was an officer in the 
Union army in the Civil war, enlisting from Des Moines 
and commissioned September 25, 1861, first lieutenant 
of B company of the Fifteenth Iowa Infantry; was 
wounded at the battle of Shiloh, April 6, 1862; pro- 
moted to captain May 24, 1862; resigned at Memphis, 
Tennessee, January 18, 1863 and appointed captain of 
the Eighteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps; made 
Brevet Major of U.S. Volunteers March 13, 1865, and 
mustered out of army service July 31, 1866. 

He had served as general superintendent of educa- 
tion in Louisiana prior to appointment by President 
Grant as U.S. consul at Singapore, India. 


AGGRESSIVE SERVICE AS U.S. ConsuL 


The foregoing information was supplied to Mr. Gould 
who had given additional information as to Mr. 
Studer’s life as follows: 

ApoLpHus GUSTAVE STUDER was born in Bern Canton, Switz- 
erland, where his father continued to live until at least 1871 
when he visited the son. He was working in a bank in Des 
Moines when appointed U. S. Consul at Singapore on May 
23, 1871, and had been naturalized as an American citizen be- 
fore that. Travelling via Europe, he arrived in Singapore 
on Sept. 17, 1871. It was there in 1872 that he was contacted 
by envoys from the independent Indonesian kingdom of Atjeh 
who wanted American aid against impending Dutch aggres- 
sion. Although he very properly made no promises and for- 
warded the request to the Department of State, in 1873 a 
Dutch spy falsely accused him of making a treaty with Atjeh 
for which the Dutch made strong protests to the U. S. gov- 
ernment. Studer was strongly rebuked despite his innocence 
and historians have continued to repeat the erroneous story 
of Studer’s actions. 

Actually the event was used by the Dutch as an excuse to 
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invade the kingdom of Atjeh in 1873. These freedom loving 
people fought off the first Dutch attack with great heroism, 
and continued to resist until 1908. Parts of Atjeh never were 
conquered, and even after World War II "Atjeh was the only 
area not reoccupied by the Dutch. In 1949, Atjeh became 
part of the Independent Republic of Indonesia, and in Sep- 
tember, 1953, according to the papers, was resisting a Com- 
munist-inclined government in its old freedom-loving tradi- 
tion. 

Studer thus played a key role in the history of the Atjeh- 
nese. True to the American tradition of liberty, he sympa- 
thized with their stuggles but found his hands tied by the in- 
trigues of foreign powers and our own ignorance of South- 
east Asia. He continued on at his post in Singapore for a 
number of years. His later life is unknown to me, but I in- 
tend to publish full details in my book on American Interests 
in Sumatra. Anyone who can add further information is 
kindly requested to contact me. 


Arch McFarlane, the Imperishable 


A most unique and happy event took place at Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, last December 8, when a remarkable testi- 
monial dinner was given by friends of State Represen- 
tative Arch McFarlane, at which more than 350 ad- 
mirers from over the state sat down with him. 


The event had been suggested by his friend Burton 
E. Sweet, of Waverly, himself a Pioneer Lawmaker 
and recent president of the state association of that 
group, which had elected McFarlane to that position 
succeeding Sweet. 


The legislative service of McFarlane has covered a 
longer period than that of any other Iowan, having 
begun in 1915 as a member from Blackhawk county in 
the Thirty-sixth General Assembly. During the inter- 
vening years he has served almost constantly in the 
legislature, either as representative, senator or lieu- 
tenant governor and presiding officer of both the house 
and the senate, the most versatile experience of any 
man ever in an Iowa legislature. 


A program of addresses complimentary to the guest 
of the evening was indulged in and he was toasted in 
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superlative terms of admiration and approbation, pre- 
dictions being made that he would yet either go to the 
congress of the United States or the Iowa senate. Sub- 
sequent events indicate that McFarlane will settle for 
the latter promotion. 


In response to the call for his acknowledgments the 
evening’s guest responded as follows: 


As I sat here, in bewildered silence, during the foregoing 
program, listening to the eloquent speeches, and the lavish 
compliments which you have heaped upon me, I felt very much 
like the hill-billy, who, upon his first visit to Coney Island, 
explored the hall of mirrors. As he looked at himself, from 
one mirror to the other, and saw therein a figure, enlarged in 
one, diminshed in another, in all sorts of grotesque shapes and 
grimaces, he pondered for a moment and frantically exclaimed 
—‘THAT AIN’T ME.” 

It is a real joy to have so many of my loyal friends here 
to celebrate this occasion, but it is not without its tinge of sor- 
row, due to the fact that so many have remarked, and even 
written to me, that they were surprised to know that I used 
to be so good looking. Well, that reminds me of a little ditty 
which a friend of mine sent to me recently: 


“When I was young, in velvet suit, 
With collar nice and starchy, 
With long and curly brunette hair, 
They used to call me ‘Archie.’ 


But now my locks have grown so few, 
I really am appalled, 

The friends who greet me nowadays, 
All call me ‘Archi-bald.’ ” 


Needless to say, I am deeply complimented, of course, by 
the presence here of so many of life-long friends and asso- 
ciates. I would gladly pay tribute to them individually, if 
time and words were adequate. But I do want to say a word 
of appreciation to the citizens of Black Hawk county, each 
and every one, who have consistently supported me for so 
many years. If it were not for my friends here in this county, 
and the confidence which they have placed in me, my career 
as a public servant would have terminated long ago. 

I also want to express my appreciation to those loyal friends 
who have sponsored this wonderful meeting, and who worked 
so diligently for its success. 

While I realize that it was brought about through the com- 
bined efforts of many individuals, I do want to personally 
thank the Hon. Burton E. Sweet, who represented Bremer 
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county so well, in the Iowa legislature, and also the Third dis- 
trict of Iowa in congress, for his inauguration and active par- 
ticipation in arranging for this event. In my opinion, Burton 
E. Sweet is one of the really true Pioneer Lawmakers of Iowa, 
and I hope that He who guides the destinies of the world, 
will grant to him and his good wife, many more years of 
health and happiness. 

If you will pardon a brief reminiscence, which I realize is a 
tell-tale sign of old age, I am mindful of the fact that many 
of you here tonight have seen Waterloo, and our great State 
of Iowa, develop, I might say, from infancy. When I embarked 
upon my legislative career, back in 1914, I was young, only 
twenty-nine years of age, inexperienced, and as I realize now, 
very daring. At that time, the population of Black Hawk 
county was recorded as 44,865. The population of Waterloo 
was approximately 26,000, and Cedar Falls was about 5,000. 
Today, the population of the county is well over 100,000; of 
Waterloo, 65,000; and Cedar Falls is over 15,000. So we have 
seen within that era, a scattering village become a metropolis. 
We have seen a state of almost virgin prairie develop into a 
commonwealth, unequalled, I believe, by any similar area 
upon the face of the globe. We have seen the passing from 
the pioneer state of candles and kerosene lamps, to the atomic 
age. We have seen the introduction into our every day life, 
conveniences which then seemed possible only to the fan- 
tastic dreamer. We have lived to stand upon the threshold 
of a new era, which will be a period which contrasts with the 
old Stone Age at the dawn of civilization; the Bronze Age 
in which mankind first began to utilize metal, and the Iron 
Age from which we are, perhaps, emerging. To me, this 
new era is a wondrous age. Future generations, perhaps, 
will see far greater changes in the everyday life of mankind 
than we have experienced, as we have only scratched the 
surface of our potentialities. 

Speaking of improvements, our way of life has changed 
considerably since my early days in the legislature. At that 
time, we had very few telephones, and needless to say, no 
radios or television, and even the automobile had not come 
into general use. We had no paved highways, and I made 
all my early trips to and from the legislature on the Great 
Western train, leaving here at 5:30 in the evening, and if we 
were lucky, we arrived in Des Moines at 9:30, often on the 
same night! Other legislators from Northeastern Iowa trav- 
eled the same route, and I must confess that I acquired con- 
siderable knowledge regarding the intricacies of lawmaking 
in the club car of that old Great Western train. 

Despite all the changes in our mode of living, human na- 
ture has not changed, and I must say again that words are 
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inadequate to express my appreciation of the warm friend- 
ship which is so evident here tonight. I notice the announce- 
ment of this event depicts me as a “Friend of everybody.” I 
should like to consider that I am a friend of everybody. I 
would not place myself in the same category as the elderly 
gentleman who declared that he did not have an enemy in 
the world. When he was queried as to how such a remark- 
able situation had developed, he explained, “I just outlived 
them all.” I assure you that if I have any enemies, and I 
probably have my share, their feeling of enmity is not recip- 
rocated. 

We have passed a long way from the earlier periods of 
civilization, when every man’s hand was against every other 
man who was not of his immediate clan or tribe, and I am 
confident that man is rapidly learning to understand him- 
self. I believe that every year we are coming closer to the 
standard of the Declaration of Independence, which states 
that all men are created equal, and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We have not yet at- 
tained that ideal, even here in the United States, but we have 
come a great deal closer to it than any other people in the 
entire history of nations. Our liberty still holds the torch 
for the peoples of the earth, and will continue to do so. 

Many of us here tonight have lived long enough to realize 
that a great many of the things we were sure we knew all 
about when we were younger, just aren’t that way at all. We 
learn a great deal by our years of experience, but of one 
thing I am convinced, and that is, that life is worth living, 
despite all of its sorrows and disappointments, as long as we 
can be of service to our fellowmen, and that the passage of 
time, on the whole, makes for better things for all of us, if 
only we make the most of our opportunities. 

I presume that I should make a comment or two upon the 
nature of our government, state and local, the subject to 
which I have devoted a great deal of my life work and effort. 
During my period of service, I have seen the state appro- 
priations increase from less than nine million dollars per 
year, to approximately one hundred and twenty-two million. 
I have seen a comparatively small business develop into a 
vast enterprise, and during my legislative career I have 
heard unlimited debate, both commending and condemning 
the functions of our government, but I wish to go on record 
right now in stating that in our conduct of public affairs, in 
Iowa, during the years in which I have participated, in some 
degree, to our legislative program, our government has stead- 
ily improved, both in efficiency and integrity. Government 
is not merely a matter of constitution and laws. It must con- 
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tain certain other basic principles. A Godless government 
cannot permanently survive. That sentiment is clearly ex- 
pressed by one of our earlier poets: 

“In vain we call old notions fudge, 

And bend our conscience to our dealing, 

The Ten Commandments will not budge, 

And stealing will continue stealing.” 

I believe that here in Iowa we have held true to the ancient 
landmarks, and that we shall not remove them. We are see- 
ing in this generation a sample of ruthless lack of humanity, 
and the disregard of human rights that have become evident 
in the operations of the Communist government of Soviet 
Russia. I consider it my sacred duty, in the few years that 
remain for me, to do everything that I can to impress upon 
my fellow men that our government, national, state and local, 
must continue to be based upon the time-honored standards 
of religion and morality, as exemplified by our forefathers. 

The season from Thanksgiving to Christmas is the time 
when Americans give life to the highest individual qualities 
of goodwill, and resolve to do a better job. Today, as never 
before, if we could put these qualities into national action, 
it would set America on a new road to hope and happiness. 

And now, I must say that there is nothing that I can offer, 
either by word or deed, to express my profound appreciation 
of this wonderful evening. Many of you have come a long 
distance from your homes to do me honor, and I hope you 
will understand, in a small measure, the sincerity of my feel- 
ings in saying to each and every one of you, “God watch 
over thee and me, until we meet again!” 


Dodge’s Rock Island Survey 


An interesting comment by General Dodge upon 
the original survey he made for the M. & M. railroad, 
which came to be known as the Rock Island railroad 
line, shows a route through Shelby county down Mos- 
quito valley to Council Bluffs. When Sen. Ed. S. White 
of Harlan wrote his excellent “History of Shelby 
County” in 1915, Dodge contributed reminiscences of 
his experiences there, which appear on pages 135-139, 
Part I. This is of present interest in connection with 
the recent improvement in shortening its line west 
from Atlantic mentioned in the January issue of the 
ANNALS. 


“Ten ees 
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The portion of General Dodge’s statement giving de- 
tails of his line of survey is as follows: 

The maps of my original survey, which was of the Miss- 
issippi & Missouri Railroad, now the Rock Island, are on 
file, I suppose, in the office of the Rock Island Railroad in 
Chicago. If you have an early map of Iowa, made in the 
fifties or sixties, you will find my line marked upon it; how- 
ever, if you have a sectional map of Iowa, showing the 
streams, I can mark the line on it passing through Shelby 
county. 

My line followed the Raccoon to the Beaver, following out 
the Beaver to its head into a prong of the Middle river, fol- 
lowing it west, and crossing the divide into Troublesome. 
Crossing the Troublesome, it entered the eastern prong of 
Indian creek, following that and crossed the Indian, follow- 
ing out a small branch of it and across the east fork of the 
west Nishnabotna in township seventy-nine, crossing at the 
forks where Harlan now stands, going due west to near the 
head of the Mosquito, and thence down the Mosquito to 
Council Bluffs. 

The sectional maps issued by the Iowa railroad commission 
in 1892, and from then on, give the streams so clearly that it 
is easy to mark the course of the survey. Upon these lines 
the land grant was selected. 

About 1865, when I was in the army, the Rock Island road 
engineers made a survey west of Des Moines, and the chief 
engineer, Mr. Johnson, thought they discovered a_ shorter 
and better route by leaving the Raccoon river and following 
down the Turkey to Atlantic, and then crossing all the 
streams that I avoided, making very heavy work, and strik- 
ing the Mosquito near Neola, following my line into the 
Bluffs. 

This was outside of our land grant and was a serious mis- 
take, which the Rock Island people soon discovered, but too 
late to rectify it. The original plan was for the old Mississippi 
& Missouri Railroad to build from Davenport as near due 
west as possible, and the second line was to go from Mus- 
catine due west to the Bluffs, occupying the country that 
the present line does from Atlantic west. 

This second line was built to Oskaloosa and discontinued 
there. The stopping of the building of the Muscatine line at 
Oskaloosa, the changing of the Mississippi and Missouri line 
down Turkey creek, immediately put in danger the land 
grant, which they came very near losing. It took new action 
by Congress too, for them to obtain the land grant. It was 
unjust to the people who had settled along my original line, 
as the land grant west of the Raccoon river was entirely off 
the line that the Rock Island built. 
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In recent comment Senator White states that the 
word “Mosquito” (creek and valley) is a corruption 
of the original Indian word Musketo, which means “a 
treeless plain.” He had found the Indian word in a 
very early Shelby county newspaper and wrote to the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington to ascertain the 
correct meaning of the word. It is interesting that 
while the Nishnabotna rivers running through Shelby 
county are lined with native timber, the Musketo val- 
ley is very largely devoid of timber. 


The Triumph of Evil 


All that is necessary for the triumph of evil is that 
good men do nothing—Edmund Burke. 

The penalty good men pay for indifference to pub- 
lic affairs is to be ruled by evil men.—Plato. 

If this nation is ever destroyed, it will be from 
within, not from without—Lincoln. 

Consistency has never been a mark of stupidity. If 
the diplomats who have mishandled our relations with 
Russia were merely stupid, they would occasionally 
make a mistake in our favor—James Forrestal. 

The English-speaking peoples, through their unwis- 
dom, carelessness and good nature, allowed the wicked 
to rearm. The Great Democracies triumphed, and so 
were able to resume the follies which had so nearly 
cost them their lives —Churchill. 


Executive Council Once Census Board 


The Iowa Executive Council, as now known in the 
state government setup, was once designated as the 
State Census board. William H. Fleming, secretary to 
seven Iowa governors and once deputy secretary of 
state, tells of this in his article, “The Autobiography 
of a Private Secretary,” in the Annals, Vol. XV, p. 11, 
in relating the growth of detail work in the office of 
Secretary Ed. Wright, then secretary of the board, the 
state census report then being an important state docu- 
ment. 


Iowa’s Notable Dead... 


Epwarp McMurray Snir, editor, legislator, educator and 
former Iowa secretary of state, died at Winterset, Iowa, 
October 26, 1953; born on a farm near Maquoketa, Jackson 
county, Iowa, October 31, 1870, son of John M. and Jane 
Courtney Smith, Scotch-Irish immigrants who first settled in 
New England and came to Iowa in 1869; at 16 years of age, 
moved with parents to a Madison county farm in Jackson 
township in 1886; attended old Dexter Normal School and 
Drake University; began teaching school in 1892 between 
farm seasons; served as Madison county ‘superintendent of 
schools from 1898 to 1899; in 1900 became editor and pub- 
lisher of weekly Madisonian at Winterset; owned and operated 
two farms in Madison county and was a charter member of 
the Farm Bureau organization in that county; elected to the 
Iowa senate in 1916 and served eight years from the Adair- 
Madison district; as chairman of the senate ways and means 
committee became an authority upon the subject of taxation; 
appointed in 1928 to succeed the late Walter C. Ramsey as 
secretary of state of Iowa, later elected to that office serv- 
ing until 1930; postmaster at Winterset from April 1904 to 
August 1908; president Iowa Press association 1922 and 1923 
and chosen as an Iowa Master Editor in 1933; married Evalyn 
Crossley, of Patterson, Iowa, June 1, 1898, who passed away 
in 1950; survived by three daughters, Mrs. J. C. Moore, jr., 
of Winterset, Mrs. P. K. Graening of Oklahoma City and Mrs. 
Wesley Fry of Berkley, California, six grandchildren and two 
great grandchildren; a member of the Presbyterian church, 
Masonic order, Knights of Pythias, Rotary club, Pioneer Law- 
makers association, Des Moines club, Prairie club and Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity; enjoyed asso- 
ciation of Mrs. Moore and her husband as co-publishers and 
half owners of the Madisonian for several years, as during lat- 
ter years of Mrs. Smith’s life they spent their winters at 
McAllen, Texas; a Republican in politics. 


EucENE ALLEN Gi_morE, lawyer, educator and public offi- 
cial, died November 4, 1953, at Iowa City, Iowa; born July 4, 
1871, at Brownsville, Nebraska; son of Andrew and Sarah 
Jane Allen Gilmore; educated in the Auburn, Nebraska, pub- 
lic schools; graduated from DePauw university with B.A. de- 
gree in 1893, and from Harvard university with LL.B. de- 
gree in 1899, where he had been secretary to the president; 
practiced law in Boston for three years, then served upon 
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the faculty of the University of Wisconsin law school from 
1902 to 1922, one year of that period as acting dean; became 
vice-governor and secretary of public instruction in the Phil- 
ippine Islands in 1922, where he remained until 1930, becom- 
ing acting governor general of the islands in 1927, serving 
to 1929; served the University of Iowa as dean of the college 
of law beginning in 1930, and elevated to presidency of the 
institution in 1934 and remained in that capacity until 1940; 
thereafter served two years as dean of the University of 
Nebraska law school, and completed his life as an educator by 
teaching part-time in the college of law at the University of 
Iowa and the last eleven years was active as counselor to 
students, receiving the title of president-emeritus in 1950; mar- 
ried December 27, 1899, at Rockport, Indiana, to Blanche 
Basye, who survives him, with two sons, Attorney John A. 
Gilmore of New York, N. Y., and Eugene Allen Gilmore, Jr., 
of the American Embassy in Lima, Peru, and one daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Holt, whose husband is in the American diplo- 
matic office in Salonika, Greece; received an honorary LL.D. 
from DePauw in 1922, an LL.D. at the State University of 
Iowa in 1941, and a D.C.L. by the University of Pittsburg in 
1899; a member of the First Congregational church at Iowa 
City, the Delta Kappa Epsilon social fraternity, Uhl Beta 
Kappa scholastic fraternity and Phi Alpha Delta law fra- 
ternity; a member of the bar of Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Iowa and Nebraska; a member of the American Law 
institute, the American Bar association, Iowa State Bar asso- 
ciation and the University Triangle club, a visiting professor 
of law at the University of California, University of Chicago 
and Columbia university during his career, and non-resi- 
dent lecturer in law at the University of the Philippines; had 
been a member of the Advisory Council of the Philippine 
Research bureau since 1935, and a member of the board of 
trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching since 1938, a fellow of the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, former president of the Ameri- 
can Law Schools, former member of the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws from Iowa 
and Wisconsin and chairman of the Commission on Indo- 
nesian Customary Law of the American Council of Learned 
Societies since 1934; an author of a number of articles and 
pamphlets and several books dealing with law, including a 
law encyclopedia of fifteen volumes, “Modern American Law.” 


Epwarp G. Barrow, newspaper man and baseball executive, 
died December 15, 1953, at New York, N. Y.; born at Spring- 
field, Illinois, May 10, 1868; moved to Missouri and then to a 
farm just outside Des Moines, Iowa, at an early age; be- 
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came mailing clerk and city circulator of the Des Moines Daily 
News at the age of 18; holding that position for two years and 
then moved over to the Des Moines Leader where he was ad- 
vanced to the advertising department, later doing some re- 
porting of news was named city editor at salary of $30 a 
week; managed a Des Moines baseball team during that per- 
iod known as the Des Moines Stars, which attained semi- 
professional status, including among its players such as Fred 
Clarke, Byron McKibbin, Billy Hunt, Ducky Holmes, Billy 
Johns, Herman McFarland, known both locally and nation- 
ally; in 1899 with his brother Frank bought the Pennsylvania 
state rights for sale of H & H soap manufactured in Des 
Moines, which enterprise he abandoned shortly and became 
a hotel clerk in Pittsburgh; became a partner of Harry 
Stevens in concession rights in the Pittsburgh and Columbus, 
Ohio, baseball parks, starting upon his baseball career; with 
two associates became owner of baseball franchise at Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, of the Tri-State League, where he first 
saw Honus Wagner play; later managed the Patterson, New 
Jersey club, then manager of the Boston Red Sox in 1918, 
and in 1920 went with the New York Yankees as business 
manager and secretary of the club under Colonel Jake Rup- 
pert; took his first big league managing job in 1903 as man- 
ager of Detroit and after two years moved to Indianapolis 
as manager and then to Toronto; gave up baseball in 1908 
and 1909 and managed a hotel but in 1910 was back as man- 
ager at Montreal; elected president of the International lea- 
gue in 1910 and re-entered the majors as the Boston Red 
Sox manager in 1918, winning the pennant and world series 
that year; served as business manager, general manager and 
president of the New York Yankees 26 years, during which 
period the Yankees won 14 American league pennants and 
10 world series championships, retiring in 1947; elected to 
the baseball Hall of Fame just before the last world series. 


NaTHANIEL GraHamM ALcock, physician and professor emeritus 
in urological surgery and former head of the urology de- 
partment of the State University of Iowa College of Medi- 
cine, died at Iowa City, Iowa, December 10, 1953; born in 
Plattsville, Wisconsin, January 18, 1881; son of Anthony and 
Isabelle Alcock; received his elementary and high school edu- 
cation there; received a bachelor of science degree in 1907 
at Northwestern university, Evanston, Illinois, followed by 
a master of science degree in 1908, and from the same uni- 
versity received his medical degree in 1912, and interned 
for two years at Alexian brothers hospital, Chicago; mar- 
ried Marjorie Bates in May, 1913, at Yankton, South Dakota; 
practiced for the next 18 months in Pueblo, Colorado, com- 
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ing to Iowa City, and the University of Iowa as an in- 
structor in 1915; became an assistant professor and in 1923 
advanced to the rank of professor, also becoming head of the 
newly-created department of genito-urinary surgery; after his 
voluntary retirement, in 1949 continued in private practice 
and was chief of urology at Mercy hospital at Iowa City until 
time of his demise; awarded the gold medal by the Mississippi 
Valley Medical Society which cited his international reputa- 
tion and commended him for his practice of medicine in Iowa 
City and for his work in teaching students from all parts of 
the world; a member of the American Association of Genito- 
Urinary Surgeons, the International Urological Society and 
the American Medical Association. He also was an active 
member of the S.U.I. Quarterback club; survived by his wife, 
two daughters, Mrs. Margery McNamera of Cedar Rapids and 
Jane Alcock of San Francisco, Cal.; a son, Robert of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., and 10 grandchildren. 


Frank Coie, clergyman and educator, former financial sec- 
retary and vice-president of Cornell college, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, died December 31, 1953, at St. Luke’s hospital in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, having been hospitalized by a stroke 
since July 10, 1952; born October 28, 1867, at Wharton, Ohio; 
son of David D. and Catherine (Bell) Cole; educated at Lit- 
tle Rock University and Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
from which institution he received a Ph.B. (bachelor of phil- 
osophy) degree in 1897, and the honorary doctor of divinity 
degree from Cornell in 1908; married Mary Jane Caradine 
February 10, 1897, and besides his wife, he is survived by 
three children, Russell D. Cole, Mary Elizabeth Cole and 
Mrs. Michael Smith of Sauk Centre, Minn.; admitted on trial 
in the Arkansas conference of the Methodist Episcopal church 
at Monmouth Springs, Ark., in 1895; ordained a deacon in 
1898 and an elder in 1900; served as pastor of churches in 
Monmouth Springs, Ark., Northwood, Waverly, Waterloo and 
Davenport, Iowa; became superintendent of the Cedar Ra- 
pids district of the former Upper Iowa (now the North Iowa) 
conference of the Methodist church in 1921, and in 1927 be- 
came vice-president of Cornell; had been a member of the 
board of trustees of the college since 1912, and of the execu- 
tive committee since 1916 until his retirement in 1940, serv- 
ing as president of the board from 1926 until 1940; during 
World War I served with the Y.M.C.A. and was attached to 
the American expeditionary force in France; previously had 
been a Chautauqua lecturer, and was a member of the board 
of foreign missions of the Methodist church from 1928 to 
1936; announcement came in May, 1939, of his resignation from 
the post of financial secretary of the college and the appoint- 
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ment of his son to the post, and in 1943 his son was installed 
as president of Cornell. 


PauL SPENCER Capp, electrical engineer and utility execu- 
tive, died at New York in his Central Park home, December 
12, 1953; born at Adel, Iowa, July 20, 1890; son of Samuel E. 
and Nellie Morse Clapp; educated in schools of Toledo, Iowa, 
where the family afterward moved when he was a boy; 
later resided at Perry and Indianola; received his degrees in 
electrical engineering at Iowa State College, Ames, in 1913 and 
1923; married Rosalind Wainwright June 24, 1912; employed 
in research work by Western Electric Co. Chicago and New 
York, in transcontinental line experimentation 1913 to 1917; 
became assistant purchasing agent of Allied Machinery cor- 
poration in 1917; with International Western Electric Co. 
1918 and 1919; employed as managing director of National 
Electric Light association 1926 to 1932; vice president of Col- 
umbia Gas and Electric corporation in Ohio, the Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co. and the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. since 1932; 
served as first lieutenant and later as captain in the U.S.A. 
Signal corps in United States and France; with the Peace 
commission, Paris, and American Relief Administration in 
Central Europe and Russia, returning to the United States in 
1923; served as special assistant in important role under 
Herbert Hoover becoming assistant secretary when latter 
was Secretary of Commerce in 1923 to 1926; a member of 
American Institute of Electrical Engineering, Tau Beta Pi, 
Delta Upsilon, Union League, Lotus and engineers clubs in 
New York and a Republican; surviving are the widow and 
two daughters. 

Joun Burness Brown, cattle breeder and Aberdeen-Angus 
authority, died at his El-Jon farms east of Rose Hill, Iowa, 
December 4, 1953; born in Boone county, Missouri, in 1879; 
at age of 18 years associated with Hugh Elliott in handling 
the livestock on the Elliott farm; later became herdsman in 
chief at the W. A. McHenry stock farm at Denison, Iowa, and 
remained there 17 years; associated with Cyrus A. Tows, 
breeder of Herefords and became a partner of Harvey Hess 
for six years in the Angus herd at Waterloo; removed to Ma- 
haska county in 1924, to the Fred J. Jarvis farm near Rose 
Hill; started the Brown herd there, using the Earl Marshall 
foundation breeding for building one of the outstanding herds 
of Angus in the United States; took his son, Elliott, as a part- 
ner in 1929, the latter showing “Lucky Strike” at the Chi- 
cago International that year and won the grand champion- 
ship, gaining national fame as breeder for the Browns, many 
first prizes and grand championships since won by them, 
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one bull being sold for $50,000; president of the American 
Aberdeen Angus association in 1943 and served upon its 
board of directors from 1936 to 1942; became a judge at 
every major livestock show in the United States and in 1950 
was a judge at the International Livestock show in Chicago; 
survived by his wife, two daughters, Mrs. Roger Stringfel- 
low and Mrs. Leslie Stout of Rose Hill, a son Elliott Brown 
of Rose Hill, four grand children, two sisters, four brothers 
and a great-granddaughter. 


James A. Howe, attorney and jurist, died December 23, 1953, 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, where he was sojourning for the 
winter; born at Attica, Michigan, April 26, 1865; descended 
from a family of farmers and lived there most of his early 
life until he entered college; the family removed to Grand 
Junction, Iowa, and in the high school there he developed a 
talent for debating which led to his decision to study law; 
entered the Iowa College of law affiliated with Drake uni- 
versity at Des Moines in 1887, was graduated in 1889 and ad- 
mitted to the bar May 15, 1889; appointed by the district 
court in 1892 as the first regular probate referee of Polk 
county; in 1893 elected chairman of the Republican county 
central committee; became Polk county’s youngest county at- 
torney at age 29 in 1894, and elected district court judge in 
1902; served eight years on the bench, returning to private 
law practice in 1911, the firm name being Howe & Miller; 
then a law partner of his son, Harold Howe, for many years 
until his demise; married Elizabeth Case, who died in 1920, 
and in addition to his son, is survived by a granddaughter, 
Mrs. Thomas B. Moore, of Des Moines and a great grand- 
daughter; past president of the Des Moines Pioneer club, a 
member of the Masonic order, the Knights of Pythias and 
the Pioneer Lawmakers of Iowa, the membership of which 
includes qualified district and supreme judges. 


REMLEY J. Guiass, attorney and historian, died at Mason City, 
Iowa, December 30, 1953; born in that city where he spent 
his entire life, December 22, 1894; son of former senator John 
D. and Alice Remley Glass, pioneers of Cerro Gordo county, 
Iowa; received his B.A. degree from the State University of 
Towa in 1907, attended Western Reserve University at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a year and then returned to the University of 
Iowa, where he received his LL.B. degree in 1909 and was 
admitted to the bar; became a member of the law firm of 
Glass, McConlogue & Glass at Mason City, where he has 
since practiced law; served as historian for many local or- 
ganizations and contributed writings on literary and _ his- 
torical subjects to magazines and the newspapers; past presi- 
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dent of the Cerro Gordo County Historical Society, a mem- 
ber of the Iowa State History Committee and an active mem- 
ber of the Friends of Libraries; past chairman of the Cerro 
Gordo county Republican committee, a charter member of 
the Kiwanis club, a member of both the Iowa State Bar asso- 
ciation and the Cerro Gordo County Bar association, the First 
Baptist church, the Masonic order and the Elks; survived 
by a sister, Mrs. F. W. Lovell, Cleveland, Ohio, and nephew, 
Wheeler Glass Lovell, Detroit, Michigan. 


James R. Howarp, farmer and past president of American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the Iowa Farm Bureau, died 
at his farm home near Clemons, Iowa, January 27, 1954; 
born on the same farm March 24, 1873; received a Bachelor 
of Philosophy degree at William Penn college, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, in 1894 and a Master’s degree at same college in 1897, 
and later studied at the University of Chicago; married Anna 
Pickerel in December, 1900, and except for a period as a 
bank cashier, had been a farmer, stockman and farm organi- 
zation leader all his life; headed the Marshall county Farm 
Bureau from 1915 to 1918; became president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in 1919 and served until 1923; also 
was the first president of the Iowa Farm Bureau; a member 
of the St. Lawrence Waterways commission in 1924, and a 
long time member of the board of governors of the Ameri- 
ean Agricultural Institute; a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Stanford University Food Research Institute; 
a Quaker and a Republican; survived by his widow and 
four children, Robert, of Winnetka, Illinois, farm editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, Henry of Clemons, John of Lanhan, Mary- 
land, and Mrs. A. M. Patterson of Clemons, whose husband 
is head of the American Royal Livestock show at Kansas 


City. 


Frep E. Fercuson, professor and editor, died at Ames, Iowa, 
December 27, 1953; born on a farm near Laurens, Pocahontas 
county, Iowa, April 16, 1898; was graduated from Iowa State 
College with a bachelor of science degree in animal hus- 
bandry in 1922; served as field secretary of the Iowa State 
Dairy Association for two years, joining the Iowa State Col- 
lege faculty in October, 1924, and named July 1, 1944, publi- 
eations editor of Iowa Farm Science a monthly magazine of 
the Iowa agricultural experiment station and the agricul- 
tural extension service, which has earned a national repu- 
tation as a leading exponent of simplified reporting of scien- 
tific information, particularly in the field of agricultural re- 
search; had been a member of the faculty of Iowa State Col- 
lege for nearly 30 years; will be honored by a fund to be 
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established in his memory for the journalism reading room 
at the college; survived by his wife and four children, Frank 
E., currently on a photographic assignment for the state de- 
partment in Iran; Mrs. Frank R. Paine of State College, 
Penn.; John F., a junior at the State University of Iowa, and 
Elizabeth at home; also by two brothers, Lloyd E. of Laurens 
and Roland C. of Highland Park, Ill., and two sisters, Mrs. 
F, L. Kirkendall of Wichita, Kan., and Mrs. H. K. Young of 
Pocahontas. 


Cart Ketsrey, educator, author, emeritus sociology professor 
of Pennsylvania university, died at Mendenhall, Penn., Octo- 
ber 15, 1953; born in Grinnell, Iowa, in 1870; was graduated 
in 1890 from Iowa College, now Grinnell college; after study- 
ing at Andover Theological Seminary and the universities 
of Goettingen and Berlin in Germany; earned a Ph.D. de- 
gree at the University of Pennsylvania in 1903; joined the 
staff of University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce as an instructor in sociology in 1903; 
became an assistant professor a year later and was appointed 
Professor of Sociology in 1906; in 1926 was named a professor 
of Sociology in the university’s graduate school of arts and 
sciences and in 1941 was elected an emeritus professor, hav- 
ing taught there 40 years; continued to serve, however, as a 
special lecturer in 1941-42, and was the author of several 
books in his field; also had served as assistant director of 
the New York School of Philanthropy from 1903 to 1913 and 
as district superintendent of War Risk Insurance from 1918 
to 1920; during the bi-centennial in 1940 the University of 
Pennsylvania conferred upon Dr. Kelsey an honorary Litt.D. 
degree; was a member of the American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science, of which he was secretary from 
1906 to 1912 and vice president for many years thereafter; 
surviving are his widow, the former Gertrude Haldeman, 
and a sister, Miss Elizabeth Kelsey of Berkeley, California. 


Joun W. ANveERson, lawyer and jurist, died at Sioux City, 
Iowa, January 29, 1954; born on a farm near Independence, 
in Buchanan county, Iowa, July 31, 1871, of Scotch and Eng- 
lish parentage; attended the public schools and the Upper 
Iowa university at Fayette; studied law in the office of Judge 
A. S. Wilson and was admitted to the bar May 11, 1893; prac- 
ticed law in Monona and Woodbury counties; served as 
county attorney of Monona county 1908-1912; also served as 
judge of the Fourth Judicial district 1914-1920, resigning the 
latter year and resumed the practice of law in Sioux City, 
continuing until 1933 when he was elected as justice of the 
Iowa Supreme court and served until 1939; a past pre- 
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siding officer of many fraternal organizations and active in 
the Masonic order and the B. P. O. Elks; a Democrat, and 
survived by his wife and one daughter, Mrs. Marjorie 
Schneider, Des Moines, another daughter, Mrs. Elma I. Bails, 
Sioux City, Iowa, having preceded him in death at Sloan 
Towa, just two weeks. 


Joun J. Hatuoran, attorney and district judge, died at Ocono- 
mowoc, Wisconsin, February 3, 1954; born at Des Moines, 
Iowa, May 7, 1869; was graduated from the law school of 
Drake University, Des Moines, and admitted to the Iowa bar 
in 1895, immediately entering the practice of law; served as 
justice of the peace, assistant county attorney and city cor- 
poration counsel, and during a portion of his career was a 
member of the Des Moines law partnership of Parrish, Cohen, 
Guthrie, Watters, and Halloran; appointed district judge of 
Polk county in 1930, was reelected in 1934 and 1938, again 
appointed to the bench in 1943 and reelected in 1944 for the 
full term, completing 14 years upon the bench; a man of strong 
convictions and high standards of official conduct; resided in 
Des Moines until 1948, when with Mrs. Halloran, who sur- 
vives him, moved to Wisconsin to reside with their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Donald Wilkinson, who with a son, Father John 
Halloran, a priest at St. Mary’s college, St. Marys, Kansas, 
also survive; a Republican, a member of St. Augustine’s church, 
Des Moines, state and county bar associations, and other or- 
ganizations and clubs. 


ALGERNON LEE, educator and journalist, died in the Long 
Island Home at Amityville, January 4, 1954; born at Dubuque, 
Iowa, September 15, 1873; son of James and Jane (Emmer- 
son) Lee; educated at the University of Minnesota; married 
Blanche Kuappen of Minneapolis, who died in 1900; again 
married to Matilda Sinal in 1907, who passed away in 1953; 
actively identified with national Socialist movement from 
1895 and during most of his entire life; edited various Social- 
ist publications from 1898 to 1909; elected educational di- 
rector of the Rand School of Social Science, becoming its 
president in 1909, in which position he served until his death; 
taught economics, American history and other subjects dur- 
ing that period; elected to board of aldermen of New York, 
N.Y., in 1917, and incurred some difficulty in being seated 
ultimately winning that right in the New York supreme court; 
left the Socialist party in 1936 and affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Labor party; opposed entering of World War I, but heart- 
ily supported World War II, being a draft board member; 
during later years was a contributor to Socialist publications 
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and a professional reader of works on economics for book 
publishers. 


Dan A. Wattace, farm editor and writer, died at Park Ra- 
pids, Minnesota, February 11, 1954; born in Winterset, Iowa, 
December 23, 1878; son of “Uncle Henry” Wallace, an Iowa 
pioneer, and first editor of Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, and 
uncle of Vice President Henry A, Wallace; attended Des Moines 
public schools, graduated from West high school and from 
Iowa State college at Ames, in 1903; engaged in farming in 
Minnesota; became editor of The Farmer and the Farmer's Wife 
in St. Paul, work he was to continue for 29 years; as young 
man worked upon Wallace’s Farmer in close association with 
his father and brother, Henry C. Wallace, who became sec- 
retary of agriculture under Presidents Harding and Coolidge, 
attending agricultural conferences and conventions with him, 
and later prominent in midwestern agricultural movements, 
particularly during his nephew’s tenure as secretary of ag- 
riculture during the Roosevelt administration; for a time was 
in charge of field work for the Farmers Union Grain Termi- 
nai Association of St. Paul, having become a practical live- 
stock and grain man; following retirement from his farm 
paper resided at Walker, Minn., and especially interested in 
his large collection of Indian articles and lore of the north- 
ern frontier; survived by his wife, Cecil, two sisters, Miss 
Josephine Wallace, Tucson, Arizona, and Mrs. Newton Ashby, 
living in New Mexico. 


Jang Lioyp Wricut Porter, educator, died October 8, 1953, 
at the home of a friend, Mrs. Bertha Hansen, at Somers, 
New York; a daughter of the Reverend and Mrs. William C. 
Wright and a sister of Frank Lloyd Wright, the architect, and 
a resident of Tam-Y-Deri, Spring Green, Wisconsin; born at 
McGregor, Iowa, in 1870, and married Andrew T. Porter, Chi- 
cago investment banker, where they resided until his death; 
engaged in school work at the time of her marriage at the 
Hillside Home school in Spring Green; during married life 
continued interest in education, president of the Garden club 
and had other club activities at Oak Park, Illinois; besides 
the brother, whose home also is in Spring Green, leaves a 
son, Franklin of White Plains, a sister, Mrs. Maginel W. Bar- 
ney of New York, and six grandchildren. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892. 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 
The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Iowans in Four Wars 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portraits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uated to Iowa culture, official life and progress. 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 
transportation, and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


Publication: ANNALS oF lowa, a Magazine of History 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, the Curator solicits 
the presentation, to the Manuscript Collection, of letters, diaries, 
family histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and 
institutions in the area of which the state is a geographical part. 


ANNALS OF IOWA 


In the more than half a century the ANNALs oF Iowa has been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 
lished traditions. 


Bound files of the publication are preserved in countless !i- 
braries of the State, and may be consulted by those engaged 1n 
research and historical writing. —— ; 
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